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FOREWORD 


Throughout time, horses and humans have enjoyed 
a special, useful relationship. Today, there is more in- 
terest in horses than ever before. Horses are kept for a 
variety of reasons, including business, sport and rec- 
reation. In nature, the horse 15 an outdoor, forage-eat- 
ing athlete. In this age, people have to provide shelter, 
food, care and exercise for the horse. This can be as 
simple or as elaborate as one may choose, but a cost- 
effective program should be a major consideration. 
Horse owners invest considerable time and money in 
horses, land and buildings. Evaluation and careful 
planning should be considered in the process of estab- 
lishing, expanding or renovating facilities. 

Establishment of a major facility involves sizable 
investment and the result, good or bad, is more or less 
permanent. This book addresses the issues and plan- 
ning process, and it provides guides to effective horse 
care and a range of possible facilities. It is an excel- 
lent reference for horse owners, prospective horse 
owners, professional builders, educators and engineers. 
It would also be a useful text for advanced horse-pro- 
duction classes or schools. 

Over the years I have visited hundreds of facili- 
ties in all parts of the country. Often, we are asked for 
advice about plans, locations, renovations and prob- 
lems. We can never prevent all the possible problems 
or flaws from cropping up, but this text should to a 
long way toward the goal of helping owners and in- 
dustry. 

Early in my career, I was involved in developing 
one of the first modern-day horse building-and-plans 
publications. This was later revised, and it is still a 
useful document, though technology continues to de- 
velop. This book brings new management techniques 
well into focus, which are needed by the industry, and 
is an excellent guide. Still the user must visit working 





facilities, develop a plan, scek advice and draw up a 
program specific to his or her needs and user intent. 

Most owners do an excellent job. However, I gen- 
erally deal with problems, and there are many, often 
needlessly repeated. For example, two of the most com- 
mon involve inadequate drainage and poor ventilation. 
Many stables are dusty and many have inadequate 
lighting. Labor saving techniques can also be built into 
the planning process. As for economics: Who ever 
heard of that in a horse operation? But horse farms 
should be run like any other business. Materials han- 
dling, feed, hay, bedding and manure are all too often 
an afterthought. 

Safety for the horse, the worker and the public 
must be built into the system. Often we аге asked af- 
ter the fact: How do you like my renovation or loea- 
tion or overall facility? Frequently, existing facilities 
should not be renovated or used. Just because a fence 
is there or a building exists 1s no reason that it 15 use- 
ful. Many farms also have no safe way to control or 
move animals by planned fencing. Many stables are 
situated so that if a horse happens to get loose or out 
ofa stall, it has immediate access to a major highway. 

Finally, aesthetics, green space, fly control and 
pasture or paddock management are all important, es- 
pecially in promoting and marketing the horse. 

With all this in mind, we should return to the ba- 
sics. Why do we have horses? One of the major rea- 
sons 15 to have fun. We often let the process of horse 
ownership override the purpose of ownership. You need 
riding and use areas. This book is dedicated to help 
you ride and use your horses for fun and profit. 


Dr. Arden N. Huff 

Professor emeritus, Animal Sciences Department 
Virginia Tech 

Blacksburg, VA 24061 
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INTRODUCTION 





As a reader of this book, you either already own 
horses or plan on becoming more deeply involved with 
them. Whatever category you are in, welcome to the 
horse industry. We use the word “industry” because 
even 1f you plan on having horses only for pleasure, 
you are still part of a vast industry of people who de- 
rive their livelihood and recreation from a sport as old 
as human beings’ first domestication of the horse and 
as young as the delighted child receiving her first pony 
at Christmas. 

Whoever said that the outside of a horse was good 
for the inside of a man clearly knew the therapeutic 
value of working with this animal, even discounting 
time spent riding. A large part of horsemanship, of 
course, is the day-to-day care of the ereature—a time- 
consuming task at best. But while the care and upkeep 
of a horse require much daily involvement, the rewards 
you receive as you survey the world from the top of 
your favorite mount more than make up for the effort 
of ownership. 

And that brings us to the ultimate purpose of this 
book. We would like to share with you some ideas that 
have helped many people enjoy horse ownership. Horse 
owners all over the country shared their successes and 





failures, enabling us to put together a book on thc best 
methods of keeping horscs. 

That's the key for good horsepeople—secking out 
others and learning from their experiences. Not only 
will you get information to help you with your plans, 
but you'll likely run into some interesting characters 
and become quickly absorbed in the local horsc com- 
munity. 

іп talking to good horscmen and women from 
Alaska to Florida, we ve found they have three things 
in common. First, they have a genuine concern and 
liking for the horse. Sceond, they believe that the horse 
has a job to do and should perform that job well with 
the correet care and training. Third, they have devel- 
oped an сус that always looks for the smallest detail, 
from the amount of water the horse consumes that dav, 
to the quality of its performance, to the overall look of 
the animal. They incorporatc new 1dcas and experi- 
cnces into daily encounters with their horses. 

Whether you keep horses as a hobby, business or 
recreation, they сап bring you lifelong pleasurc. We 
hope our book will help you become an cven more 
capable horseowner with many, many years of plea- 
sure іп the horse industry. 
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1 CHOOSING YOUR 





BARN 





Getting started in the horse world takes a few key 
decisions, right from the start. First, how large an op- 
eration do you see yourself tackling? Will you have to 
do the job by yourself, or will you have qualified as- 
sistancc? Whether you want a small or a large opera- 
tion, you need to decide whether you want to be in the 
horse industry for pleasure or profit. 

If you decide to go for profit in the beginning, your 
knowledge, management and facility level needs are 
probably going to be higher, simply because you need 
to invest money to make money. But never forget that 
good management can be used in place of a large capi- 
tal investment with good results. 

Obviously, the for-profit procedure requires a busi- 
ness plan. But even small operations take planning, 
too. After all, if you are in it only for pleasure, your 
only reward or profit will be the enjoyment you and 
your family derive from the ownership of horses. No 
matter whether your plans are large or small, begin by 
asking yourself the following questions: 


Am І Choosing the Right 
Neighborhood? 


While a man’s home may be his castle, living next 
to neighbors who abhor horses can bring on the worst 
of border wars. If you can choose property in an area 


where the natives support and sharc your pastime, do 
so. The extra amount you might spend for land in а 
“horsey” area can save you money and stress іп the 
long run. At least, make a selection in а semirural area. 

Be sure to check the zoning regulations for the 
prospective piece of property. Zoning will tell you the 
type and number of animals you are permitted to keep 
on a specific piece of property. Check your commu- 
nity covenants as well for restrictions on such details 
as barn size and style, manure disposal and fencing 
requirements. How to check both zoning and covenants 
is discussed in detail in Chapter 3. 

When purchasing land, look to adjacent areas for 
riding privileges. Many communities are requiring 
easements and riding right-of-ways that allow you 
plenty of room to ride without having to own vast acre- 
age. Access to trails or land where the owner has given 
you permission to ride keeps you from gctting land- 
locked and riding only in a confined arena. 

Don't depend on your realtor to know such infor- 
mation. It's best to get it straight from the horse's 
mouth, in this case, the local government offices. Be 
sure to check for restrictions, too, on professional 
riding instruction on your property, on whether you 
can legally board horses there, and on any other fac- 
tors that may limit your full use of the area for eques- 
trian activities. 
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What Is the Largest Number of Horses | 
Might Keep? 


The number of horses you can keep may be re- 
stricted by zoning, the amount of labor available or 
your other responsibilities. It is a key question, though, 
if you hope to have a barn plan that will suit you for 
the longest time. 


Will | Do All the Work Myself? 


If you plan to move your horses from a full-care 
boarding stable to your own facility, but have no ex- 
perience in the day-to-day care of owning a horse, get 
some! The effort and work of caring for your horses 
on a day-to-day basis can be enjoyable if you know 
what you are іп for. 

The average working horseowner spends at least 
50 percent of “horse time” in barn chores. That’s a lot 
of cffort if you’re not committed to doing the work. 
Before you get too far into the project, decide whom 
the majority of care will fall on—you, a family mem- 
бег, or hired workers. How many other responsibili- 
ties does the key worker have? And how can you make 
the most efficient barn arrangement so you'll waste 
the least amount of that person’s time? 

This is the area that can kill children’s interest in 
horsemanship, so you have a couple of choices if you'd 
like to keep their enthusiasm. Parents can either do 
the work themselves or hire workers, which defeats 
the whole idea of children owning horses, or they can 
design a facility that is as labor-saving as possible 
and then have a firm family undcrstanding about the 
responsibilities horse ownership entails. 

If this operation will be organized like the tradi- 
tional American family with all members pitching in, 
the work load becomes easier and morc horses can be 
comfortably kept. However, if you arc living alone and 
are unable to afford boarding a full-care facility, then 
you must be ргсрагс to assume all rcsponsibilitics 
for the upkeep of all the horscs you plan on owning— 
a major and time-consuming responsibility depending 
on how you plan on maintaining the horse or horses 
you own. 


What Are My Options in Caring for а 
Horse? 


Depending on the climate and vour preferences, 
horses can be kept simply or claboratelv. The most 


simple method is totally on pasture. А good-quality 
pasture with adequate clean water can supply the to- 
tal nutrient needs for an average pleasure horse dur- 
ing good weather conditions. If you add a salt block 
and some protection from sun or wind, a thrifty plea- 
sure horse can be comfortable with little effort on your 
part. Then, too, your horse is far less likely to develop 
bad habits from boredom or respiratory trouble from 
an enclosed environment. 

During cold or hot, dry weather when grass may 
be sparse, you may have to supplement a pasture with 
hay and grain. And if your local weather varies little 
in temperature, wind, sun and precipitation, it's pos- 
sible you can get by with trees for natural shelter or a 
simple run-in shed. The horseperson must be aware of 
times when drought restricts water or grass supply and 
supplement accordingly, but generally, if your fences 
are safe, your grass and water supply good, and you 
check closely and regularly on your animal, pasture is 
the easiest method of keeping a horse. 

If you are actively participating in serious compe- 
tition, however, you may Ёсе! more comfortable hav- 
ing a stable. It gives you more control over the horse's 
environment, allowing such things as clipping vour 
horse's winter coat, housing him inside to reducc sum- 
mer sun bleaching, and keeping a closer eye on pos- 
sible veterinary problems. 

Thus, you're facing a big choice: Should vou opt 
for the simplistic run-in shed or the morc traditional 
barn/stall arrangement? Here is where dreaming can 
bc both fun and profitable. By drcaming about what 
vou want, vou can begin to decide what vou actually 
need and can afford. You can get a good start bv сх- 
amining existing facilities. It helps if vou have worked 
in or around enough facilities to have а real feel for 
your preferences. Then you can get down to the actual 
project secure іп the knowledge that you have done 
your homework and that the facility vou build will be 
perfect. 

Of course, keep in mind that nothing is ever to- 
tally perfect. There is always a better mousetrap or 
idea just around the corner; what you build today may 
not always suit all your necds. But if you plan саге- 
fully, you can develop a flexible enough arrangement 
to cover most reasonable changes. So get a firm idea 
of what your needs аге, develop a plan and be willing 
to be flexible. Then get started. That's probably the 
hardest part. 





2 ADVICE AND 





INFORMATION 


SOURCES 


Now that you've made the decision to build your 
own facility, no doubt you have plenty of questions 
about your upcoming effort and a vague feeling that 
there's more you have yet to think of. You're right, 
and keep in mind that it is wise to seek a qualified 
professional to assist іп the structural design of any 
barn planned! Note as well that the sizes and details 
of barn structures presented in the book are for con- 
veying concepts only. 

There's only one way to find out—ask questions. 
Help comes in three varieties: Free help that is worth 
something, free help that is best ignored, and valuable 
help you pay for. 

After awhile you'll be able to identify the free help 
that 15 useless. There are lots of “ехрегі5” in the horse 
industry who are only too glad to tell everything they 
know—but that may get you in more trouble than it's 
worth. Conversely, there are an enormous number of 
knowledgeable horsepeople who are more than will- 
ing to offer good advice and assistance. Time and ex- 
perience will help you tell the difference. 

Many horse-related magazines offer excellent ar- 
ticles on horse management and facilities. Subscrib- 
ing to one or two of the better ones will give you some 
fine ideas for the day-to-day working of your barn and 
management of your horses. 


SOURCES OF HELP 


There are many professional horsepeople who have 
moved into the world of consulting and can help vou 
with everything from selection of the right property or 
horse to international marketing, and everything in 
between. Farriers, veterinarians and feed dealers can 
be great sources of help. Another excellent source of 
good, free information are the local county govern- 
ment offices serving the agricultural community. 

One of these, the Cooperative Extension Service 
(CES), has a local office in nearly every county in the 
nation. 

Originally started in the early part of this century 
as an extension of the land-grant universities, CES's 
purpose was to improve the quality of life for those 
living in rural environments. Today, its purpose is to 
disseminate information, generally free of charge (or 
at nominal fees), on a wide variety of agriculturally 
related subjects, many of which involve keeping and 
maintaining horses. This information is available to 
everyone, regardless of where you live or how com- 
plex your plans are. 

CES staff members, called “county agents," “ex- 
tension agents” or “agricultural, youth and/or home 
economic agents” (depending on your state) cannot 
only give you first-hand information on pastures, fa- 
cilities, feeds, feeding, fencing and a host of other top- 
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ics, but they also have access to the knowledge bank 
at the state agricultural college. Many extension of- 
fices have expanded their services to include informa- 
tion on farm planning, record-keeping and computer 
programs for farms. All in all, the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Office may have so much information to share 
with you that it may take you several visits to receive 
the full benefit of its services. 

A federal office whose job 15 related to land man- 
agement and whose office is often located near or in 
the same area аз the Cooperative Extension Service 15 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS). 
Originally called the Soil Conservation Service, it is a 
service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and has 
offices in every state, with staff members who have 
extensive knowledge about soil and soil usage in their 
jurisdictions. 

Knowing if the land you are purchasing (or al- 
ready own) is suitable for livestock/pasture, the best 
location for your house, your roads, your barns and 
so forth is valuable information. The NRCS office can 
offer you assistance іп identifying the type of soil in 
your area, its best uses according to its profile, and 
how you can overcome some of the not-so-desirable 
parcels you may be forced to deal with. Consulting 
NRCS can save you money from the start—forewarned 
is fore armed. 

Finally, another government agency that you may 
or may not need, depending on the type (pleasure or 
profit) and scope of your operation, is the Consoli- 
dated Farm Service Agency (CFSA). Originally called 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Ser- 
vice, a reorganization beginning January '95 and ex- 
tending for a three-year period, will provide a strcam- 
lining of services provided to those in agricultural en- 
deavors. А reduction in office numbers as a result of 
consolidation may make it slightly more difficult to 
find these folks or inconvenient to visit them, but it 
may well be worth your time to find out about their 
scrvices if you are seriously in thc horse busincss. Its 
function is to rcgulate the disscmination of govern- 
ment funds for the agricultural industry in this coun- 
try. Ц has funding for assistance in cstablishing/main- 
taining certain crops/pasture lands in given regions, 
and your farm may be eligible if it mects the CFSA 
criteria. As a result of the reorganization, the CFSA 


will also handle Federal Crop Insurance programs and 
the Farm Credit area of the RECD. 

Don't overlook your county or city planning de- 
partment and other local government offices that are 
concerned with land use. They often have staff mem- 
bers familiar with pertinent subjects. Local commu- 
nity colleges, if they have agricultural programs, are 
also a fine source of help, as is the Federal Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation in your area and the 
National Forestry Service. 

А word about government bureaucracy: The Co- 
operative Extension Service and the NRCS office have 
few or no strings attached to their advice, and few 
forms. The CFSA offices are more tightly regulated 
and require more paper work, as money is often in- 
volved in their transactions. You'll have to decide if 
the rewards (monies received) are worth the effort in 
dealing with this office. Ask questions. You, as an or- 
dinary horse owner, may not qualify for certain things, 
but there are some funds available on a limited basis 
that can be of significant help to your operation. 

Of course, the kcy to sorting through all the an- 
swers you get is organization. By organizing the in- 
formation you хе gathered as to type and source, you'll 
eventually have a file that can help vou put together a 
coherent picture. 

Set up your files according to the categories of 
information you nced to build vour facility. Some sug- 
gestions include but are not limited to: 


* Fencing 

* Barn plans 

* Construction materials 

* Ventilation 

* Plumbing and water sources 

* Electrical wiring/lighting 

* Arrangement of inner-barn facilities (feed rooms, 
wash pits, tack rooms and so on) 

* Farm layout plans 

* Government (fcdcral, state, local) officcs offering 
hclp and contact pcople 

e Запіс list for regulations 

e Reliable sources of information such as knowledge- 
able horsepeople, governmental agencies and 
consultants 


WORKING WITH BUILDERS 


If you scc the construction of a full-sized barn as 
too timc consuming a task, there are plentv of profes- 


sionals and talented amateurs ready to takc over for 
vou. However, before you turn your land and your 
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checkbook over to them, be sure you all see eye to eye 
on what's being built. 

A word of caution if you ге also building a house: 
The people who build your new house, unless they аге 
also farm folks, may not necessarily be your first 
choice as barn builders, merely because you are ask- 
ing them to build a structure that's outside their arca 
of expertise. Basic as it 15, a barn has key requirc- 
ments of strength, drainage and ventilation that thc 
inexperienced will have to think twice about. 

If there is a barn builder in the area, look into his 
rates either as first in charge on the site or at least as 
a consultant. For example, he can ensure that boards 
are always nailed to the horse's side of the post, that 
doors swing in the right direction (but preferably slide), 
and that all the other minutiae peculiar to barns are 
done right. 

The barn builder will generally give you the best 
price, because he knows exactly what his local costs 
are. А home builder, used to estimating such things as 
drywall and concrete slabs, may be dealing with too 
complex an equation for a “simple” barn. 

Before you start building or select a builder, here 
are a few suggestions from a builder's perspective: 
Don't skimp on those earlier suggestions we made 
about setting up files and thinking about your facility. 
Spend time to seriously research what you want for a 
barn, before you make any phone calls. Figure out the 
extra frills, the essentials, the future changes you could 
consider. No builder expects you to know everything, 
or he'd be out of business, but you've got to give him 
something solid to work with. 

If you've selected your plan and have figured your 
general material and labor costs, you are ready to pro- 
ceed yourself or approach a builder seriously. А barn 
builder can probably help you save money as he'll be 
cognizant of the types of materials and structural de- 
signs suitable for your area and your needs. 

If you discuss your dream barn with the builder 


and find it’s going to get beyond your means (and keep 
in mind that getting a building project done "under 
budget" is well-nigh impossible), ask if he can be hired 
on a “time and materials" basis. This means he сап 
build to a certain level of finish based on what you 
can afford of his time and materials costs so far. It's 
not as convenient as a turn-key job (and you may have 
delays before he can get back to your job, if you take 
a break), but it allows you to build in stages and work 
your way toward the drcam barn. Herc again, sitting 
down to plan stages, either with the builder or alone, 
can save you moncy in the long run. 

If you go with a professional builder, get at least 
three estimates. This gives you a ball-park figure, and 
you ll find the cstimates can differ widely. Before grab- 
bing for the lowest bidder, however, look over what 
they're proposing for you. Examine the material types 
and levels of quality and thc construction methods each 
uscs so you're comparing арріс5 to apples in your 
builder selection. 

Somewhere in herc you'll need to get serious about 
the exact bottom line budget for your project. Be real- 
istic, and know that your cstimated costs and the ac- 
tual ones may be pretty far apart. Be prepared to com- 
promise if you don't have a big financial cushion to 
fall back on. Building a smaller barn, or the first stages 
of an expandable one, may help. Develop the shell you 
want, but hold off on the water heater, tack room car- 
peting, automated bug sprayer and ihe likc. Whatever 
your choice, preplanning will help you be satisfied with 
your barn at each stage in its development. 

If you aren't up for the job yourself and there are 
no barn builders available, then take your home builder 
on a tour of some well-donc barns. Impress upon him 
that the structure must be horse-proof—a horse's needs 
must come first in a barn. Overestimating is as use- 
less as underestimating, of course, so be prepared to 
give your builder a realistic picture of life around a 
barn. 


ONLINE INFORMATION SOURCES FOR THE INTERNET-SAVVY 


If you have access to a computer, modem and a 
telephone line, you can find a number of excellent horse 
resources online, both from groups of horsemen who 
virtually discuss equine subjects to The American In- 
stitute of Architects and a number of architectural 
design firms. 

Some of these folks can be reached through the 
commercial online services such as CompuServe, 
America OnLine and Prodigy, others you locate on the 


World Wide Web of the Internet. 

On the commercial services, there are areas called 
“forums” in which you can leave messages on specific 
subjects (lots of “Barn-Building Question” or “Stall 
Flooring Idea” notes and responses appear there over 
time) and the enormous online population of horse- 
men looks them over and responds with answers, run- 
ning from the sublime to the ridiculous. Each forum is 
supervised by one or more knowledgeable horseperson 
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who will usually welcome you as soon as they note 
your computer logging into their area. They can steer 
you to the areas of their service where your questions 
will find the best and speediest answers, such as the 
“Ask the Vet” area or a discussion underway in one of 
the real-time “chat rooms.” They can also gently note 
when misinformation is being provided, as will knowl- 
edgeable readers throughout the service. 

In addition to the message areas, there are won- 
derful library sections in these forums where articles, 
stories, pictures and compiled messages on specific 
subjects (called “threads”) are there for you to read or 
to download onto your own machine for later refer- 
епсе. 

Most online services offer access to the grand old 
man of the Internet, the Usenet News Groups, which 
include a group called “rec.equestrian” for horse folks 
of all flavors to exchange news, views and informa- 
tion. It’s a lively, not-always polite community, a vir- 
tual small town with strong personalities, hot topics 
and plenty of opinions running loose—it’s wise to sit 
quietly and familiarize yourself with the subjects, per- 
sonalities and issucs of the group before introducing 
yourself or asking what may be the 100th stall-floor 
question of thc month. Ask something that’s been 
beaten to death and you risk a harsh response, called a 
flame. Another point of “netiquette” 15 to always read 
the Frequently Asked Questions (FAQ) file before step- 
ping into the fray. 

Another type of networking 15 conducted over e- 
mail, with mailing lists you can join such as Equine- 
L, a discussion group of several hundred horsepeople 
who serve as virtual pen pals. Rather than messages 
going one-to-one as with regular mail, cach message 
posted to a mailing list is one-to-many, and many-to- 
one. Subjects range from training and feeding issues 
to detailed discussions of barn projccts good and bad, 
with liberal refercnces to additional sources of infor- 
mation and assistance. 

On the Intcrnct’s World Wide Web, which unites 
thousands of individual computers all over the world, 
horse people are establishing some exciting and usc- 
ful outposts that incorporate text, graphics, sound and 
even video. Using a type of software known as a 
browscr, such as Netscape Navigator, Mosaic or the 
online scrvices’ proprictary packages, a search using 
thc words “Horse” or “Equine” can produce incred- 


ible numbers of references that steer you right onto 
the host computers’ noted filed. The nature of the Web 
is such that most pages will also include references to 
other related Web files, some around the world from 
you, that the authors think are worthwhile. Each entry 
into the Web thus sends you down never-ending paths 
of information, like Alice in Wonderland going down 
the rabbit hole. Some useful pages for barn and stable- 
management information are noted below in standard 
Internet format, that is by their Universal Resource 
Locators (URLs): 


* Harrison Banks Equestrian Architecture: 
http://www.wp.com/harrisonbanks 


- AEC InfoCenter: Architectural firms and 
Services: 
http://www.aecinfo.com 


- American Institute of Architects: 
http://www.aia.org 


* NetVet's extensive listing of horsckeeping апа 
health resources: 
http//netvet.wustl.edu/horses.htm 


* Hay.Net, another key center of online equestrian 
information: 
http://www.freerein.com/haynet/ 


University of Guelph, Ontario, Canada: 
gopher://griff. uoguelph.ca/11/newsletters 


e Purdue University’s Forage Home Page: 
http://www.cas.psu.edu/docs/CASDEPT/ 
agronomy/Forage 


е 


Oklahoma University’s extension service: 
http://www.ans1.okstate.cdu/extcn/horses/ 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University’s extension pages: 
gopher://gopher.cxt.vt.edu:70/1 


Planning and Architecture Internet Resource 
Center, University of Buffalo: 
http://arch. buffalo.edu/pairc/index.html 
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ZONING, DEEDS, COVENANTS AND GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


Before you buy a single board for your barn, you 
must be prepared to conform to myriads of local re- 
quirements, even though what you're building is “only 
a barn." If you thought zoning requirements are only 
for houses and factories, you Il need to bone up on the 
local view of agriculture and recreational land use. 
Zoning and building codes are governed by the state 
and also by the local county or city in which you build 
your barn. 

Some communities may not have any requirements 
beyond those established by the state for land use and 
building safety, which are part of an effort to ensure 
the quality of life of their communities. Other regions 
have added strict requirements to the basic zoning and 
building codes. The key is to know what your area 
allows or demands, specifically with regard to keep- 
ing livestock and the buildings that go along with it. 
Before you start, find out what permits are called for 
before and during construction. Plumbing, electrical 
work, footings, drainage, all come under some 
inspector 5 jurisdiction, and you ignore them at your 
peril. 

Most states and counties divide up land according 
to its preferred use. General classifications are: 


* Agricultural 

* Residential 

* Commercial or business 
* [ndustrial 


These categories can be further divided so that 
what land vou own тау be tightly restrictcd as to the 
number and kind of animals allowed, what they ге used 
for, where on the property their housing is placed, how 
it's fenced, and much morc. The local zoning office 
can tell you exactly what you can and cannot do with 
your land. 

Never take anyone's word about the zoning on a 
piece of land, and don't make assumptions about the 
zoning by looking at what surrounds it. Always go to 
the main source, the zoning commission. 

In addition to regional limitations on horsekceping, 
the community may havc its own covenants—restric- 
tions designed to keep a consistent appearance in par- 
ticular neighborhoods. Also, the person or land com- 
pany selling the property may place some restrictions 
in the deed. Read this carefully and consult a lawyer 
if you are in doubt on any sections. By protecting the 
neighborhood you are protecting yourself from others 
moving in and running undesirable operations too close 
to you. 

Covenants, deed restrictions and even zoning can 
sometimes be waived if the reasons are compelling 
enough, but the bureaucratic tangle can be daunting. 
Ask yourself if the land is truly worth the trouble be- 
fore you start, as waiver negotiations can slow you 
down considerably. 

As we all become more aware of the impact of our 
actions on the environment, it’s important to plan your 
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facility to be in sync with the best interests of the land 
and nearby waterways. Whereas this once was a mat- 
ter of courtesy, it is more and more becoming a legal 
matter: Are you near a waterway, a drainage ditch, a 
high water table? The runoff, or leachate, from your 
manure is full of nitrogen compounds and suspended 
solids that can have a major effect on the streams and 
underground water supplies of your area. Horses are 
now recognized as producers of “non-point source 
pollutants,” making them subject to control by the 
Clean Water Act and under the possible jurisdiction 
of your State Water Resources Control Board and oth- 
ers. This is required by the Coastal Zone Management 
Act, and should the Environmental Protection Agency 
feel the need, it can come ask a lot of questions about 
where the runoff from your manure pile and pastures 
goes. 

Check with the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service, the Regional Water Control Board of any lo- 
cal agencies that supervise land and water use in your 
area and ее if there are steps you should take to pro- 
tect the environment around your barn before you ve 
planned too much. They may recommend simply us- 
ing buffers or filter strips of plantings between your 
manurc arcas and waterways, or static composting in 
controlled bins, or something more drastic such as 
weekly pickups from a dumpster. 

Consider developing a land management plan, 
something the Cooperative Extension Service or the 
NRCS may be able to help you with. This will make it 
easier for you to meet federal, state and local conser- 
vation measures, as well as making your property more 
efficient and productive. Ask if you are eligible for 
any federal, state or local funds to help put your plans 


in action. While it may not fully fund pasture reseed- 
ing to stop erosion, up to 75 percent of the cost may 
be available to help with the project. It never hurts to 
ask, and you'll be doing everyone downstream from 
you a big favor. 

Just be sure you know before you start how much 
planning is required, and go to the source of the regu- 
lations for the best insight to the steps you'll need to 
take. 

Once you are aware of the restrictions on your 
property, you can plan farm design that complies and 
begin filing for building permits. Here again, the range 
in regulations extends from no permit required for ag- 
ricultural buildings in areas zoned for them to barns 
needing the same code inspections as those for a regu- 
lar suburban home. 

Call or visit the building inspector's office to see 
about "blanket" permits that givc you permission to 
go on with more than one small project at a time. While 
the aggravation of dealing with all these regulations 
for a simple, uninhabited structure may seem too much, 
be persistent. 

If you work with, instead of against, the inspcc- 
tors and planners, your entire project will be simpler. 
In fact, some barn builders, anticipating problems with 
inspectors who want house-type construction used in 
cvery case, have had good luck when thev've made 
the inspector almost an advisor on the whole project. 
This way, they benefit from the inspcctor's local ex- 
perience on land, materials, workers, etc., and they 
avoid an adversarial relationship that can hold up the 
whole project. Be cspecially attentive to this if vou 
plan a house/barn combination or a barn with many 
extras, such as lounges and bathrooms. 


ACREAGE 


You will want to have pastures for your animals, 
if at all possible. Horses, by nature, arc grazcrs, and 
will do better if they have the opportunity to movc and 
eat constantly as is their natural inclination. This both 
provides them with daily exercise and reduces your 
feed costs. 

In ccrtain areas, due to densc population, high 
prices and lack of available ground for pasturcs, horses 
arc maintaincd усгу successfully on small plots. This 
typc of horsekecping rcquires good horsc-managcment 
practices, as closc confinement can incrcase some prob- 
lems such as high worm counts or sand colic from 
cating off barc ground. 


Erosion and water runoff are problems with these 
small dirt paddocks unless thcir location is chosen care- 
fully. Use a small strip of grass as a buffer around the 
paddock to help prevent rapid water runoff. Consider 
applying mulch to high-traffic areas, such as ground 
fence lines, to reduce dust. 

Since the conditions for pastures differ not only 
from state to state but from county to county, it’s im- 
portant that you check with local experts to get the 
best information on your soil and climate type. Help 
сап be found from the Cooperative Extension Service 
or from private farm consultants who can help you 
map a pasture plan that is specifically geared to your 
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situation and meets your needs. 

The American Horse Council, in Washington, D.C. 
has published an excellent guideline for zoning and 
urban horsekeeping. In it they point out that the amount 
of space 15 not so important as 15 the way the space 15 
maintained. It must be safely and well fenced and 
maintained with special care to manage dust, noise, 
manure, odor, flies and especially rodents. 


Animals Per Acre 


The number of animals recommended per acre of 
land is a variable that can fall into such a wide range 
that it’s best to consult local people. In areas where 
the climate 15 warm year-round and the rainfall ample, 
you may actually be able to figure one horse per acre 
and expect it to get most of its nutrients from pasture. 
The other extreme is a climate that is so dry and sparse 
that it takes five or more acres per animal to provide 
any kind of nutrients. 

Generally, if you live in a seasonal climate area 
and plan on feeding a horse hay and grain in addition 
to pasture, estimate two acres per horse. During warm 
months, you may be able to cut supplemental feeding 
to nothing, depending on how much you ге using your 
horse and how easy he or she 15 to keep. 


Variety of Grass 


Through experimentation, the agricultural indus- 
try has developed a large variety of grasses that can 
be targeted to withstand drought, high rainfall, dense 
soils, close grazing and cool as well as warm seasons, 
50 getting expert help can enable you to plan the right 
variety for your specific situation. 

Not just any old grass will do. Grass requires ju- 
dicious care and constant upgrading. Horses are highly 
destructive to pastures, and, in some cases, the pas- 
ture can fight back. For example many common types 
of grass known as fescues carry a fungus that causes 
abortion in broodmares. If you buy land for a breed- 
ing operation and have acres of this grass, you’re in 
for complete reseeding if you want to eliminate worry. 
Other grass types, while harmless to horses, are just 
not strong enough to take the pressure of constant graz- 
ing. They go from green to extinction in one season. 

If you are establishing a pasture for the first time, 
the most difficult thing to do after seeding and seeing 
the green grass grow is to wait until your pasture ma- 
tures. General recommendations are to seed in the 


spring or fall and to keep livestock off the pasture until 
it is truly well established—not just looking a little 
greenish. This may take a full year or even two, de- 
pending on the climate and type of grass you plant. 

Failure to wait until your grass has put down a 
strong root system will result in your horses pulling 
the new tender grass shoots up, roots and all, thereby 
leaving nothing for new growth. Good pastures, hav- 
ing an established root system with a reserve of nutri- 
ents to allow refoliation, enable the leaves to replace 
themselves as they are grazed. As a rule, horses should 
be removed from a pasture when plant height 15 re- 
duced to one or two inches. 


Stretching Your Pasture 


One method of maximizing the use of your pas- 
ture is to plant both warm and cool season perennials 
or annuals. If your varieties are compatible, you can 
use the property year-round. 

The best method for stretching pastures is man- 
agement. The following four management skills and 
techniques will add life and quality to your pasture. 

І. Rotate animals. If at all possible, rotate your 
animal on the available pasture land. Sectioning off 
the pasture 15 a cheap way to force your animals to 
completely graze an area. If you cannot afford the 
additional cost of fencing, then use inexpensive elec- 
tric wire. 

Horses are selective grazers and will chew down 
certain areas, creating “roughs” and “lawns.” These 
then become the newest growth places and contain the 
tastiest and most tender grasses. They will generally 
defecate іп one area of the pasture and then not eat 
from that area, which 15 actually a form of self-pro- 
tection from over-infestation by worms. 

Knowing this can also help you plan your health- 
care program. Patrol your pasture area weekly, if not 
daily, and pick out the manure piles just as you would 
in a stall. It's a lot of work, but it will pay off in better 
health for your horses. You can have them fully graze 
a portion of pasture and then move them on to the next 
small area while the first recovers properly. The re- 
sult will be fewer parasites, more evenly grazed fields 
and better overall management. 

2. Fertilize and reseed. After removing the live- 
stock, you need to put your management skills to work 
as you lime, fertilize and mow the area for maximum 
regrowth. The best time to fertilize 15 in the fall, not 
early spring, as fall feeding directs the new energy into 
the roots for stronger plants. For spring feeding, go 
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with a higher phosphorus/potassium, lower-nitrogen 
fertilizer to encourage further root development instead 
of a sudden rush of green that stresses the plant. Al- 
though an extra-green spring pasture looks nice, it will 
not be so healthy when droughts and grazing tax its 
endurance. 

All soils become depleted of the nutrients neces- 
sary for plant growth unless you resupply them. After 
all, the soil's nutrients go into the grass and then into 
your animals. To see exactly what your pasture needs, 
take a soil sample, have the extension office send it 
off to a land-grant university, and get an exact read- 
ing of your soil. In the absence of a soil test, apply 60 
pounds each of nitrogen, K20 and P205 plus 2 tons of 
lime per acre. 

If you have an established pasture that is not be- 
ing used for hay and has high levels of K20 and P205, 
refertilize with those nutrients every three to four years 
to maintain their levels in the soil. If clover represents 
at least 30 percent of the plant population in the pas- 
ture, no nitrogen fertilizer is needed. But if it 15 ab- 
sent, apply 50 to 60 pounds of nitrogen in early spring 
and again in late summer each уеаг. 

If your established stand of grass thins out, re- 


seeding 15 called for. Do this in February or March, 
using a no-till drill to seed into the existing thin sod. 
Do not allow horses to graze these pastures until the 
old plants reach a height of 5 to 7 inches. Then when 
the old plants are grazed down to 2 inches, remove the 
animals again to let the new growth establish itself. 

3. Control weeds. Another important aspect of 
pasture management is to control and eliminate weeds. 
You can do this by either mowing or applying chemi- 
cals, with а combination of the two being the most 
effective practice. Mowing must be done before weeds 
go to seed, so they are not spared by the mowing op- 
eration. 

Chemical applications should be timed to elimi- 
nate weeds as they emerge with full leaves in the spring, 
but not so late that they are strong and well-estab- 
lished. When shopping for chemicals to control weeds, 
always read the labels for toxicity levels. You can 
poison your horses if you don't watch out! If you need 
in-depth information, check with the local Coopera- 
tive Extension Service for local recommendations. 
Commercial chemical and fertilizer companies can also 
provide information and custom applications of their 
products. 


PESTICIDE LICENSE INFORMATION 


In most cases the chemicals you purchase for your 
farm will be readily available to you over the counter. 
However, for some highly toxic chemicals or those you 
nced to purchase in large quantities, you may find that 
you need a pesticide applicator's license. 

You can readily obtain one by going to your local 
Cooperative Extension Service office for information 
on specially scheduled classes and by taking the pesti- 
cide applicator's license test (usually open-book). 
Upon completion of the test and its scoring, vou ll re- 
ceive a rating enabling you to purchase certain types 
of pesticides not available to untrained buvers. 

Whether or not you plan to usc large quantities of 
these types of chemicals, the test and classes are use- 
ful as they teach the correct techniques for storing, 
using and disposing of chemicals on your property or 
at approved dumping sites. With the renewed aware- 
ness of hazardous materials and their disposal prob- 
lems for the environment, it is wise to update yourself 
on regulations for your area and to know the hazards 
of storage and use that could threaten your health or 
that of your family or livestock. 


А word of caution about chemicals: While there 
are many products approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) with directions that sanction im- 
mediate grazing, it is always best to allow a heavy 
rain to wash the chemicals into the soil and off the 
grass. Most tests for toxicity apply to oral ingestion, 
but do not address possible damage to a horse's lungs 
from inhaling chemicals. 

4. Remove manure. Removing manure is vour best 
method of parasite control, but it is also the one vou 
are least likely to keep up with over the long run. 
Horses will pick an area of their pasture in which to 
defecate and then won't graze that area. This is how 
pasture grasses become uneven, and this condition will 
only get worse if nothing is done to correct the situa- 
tion. Traditional recommendations used to be that vou 
clip and drag the whole area to level the grasses and 
spread the piles. Current research indicates that the 
life span of the worm eggs is such that it allows them 
to lic dormant, so they can reinfest vour horse, even if 
vou allow the pasture to weather for a month or morc. 
Some researchers feel that dragging only spreads the 
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eggs in a wider area, thereby increasing reinfestation. 
Realistically, most operations do not have the option 
of leaving pastures unused for long periods of time. 
While the most effective solution 1s work-inten- 
sive, it is the best for your horse’s health. You should 


treat your pasture like a stall and pick the piles out of 
it as often as possible. Experiments with heavy-duty 
lawn vacuums and lawn brooms have not yet produced 
the perfect result, but a gentle stroll around the pas- 
ture with shovel and wheelbarrow can do wonders. 


PREPARING YOUR SITE 


No matter the shape of your land, plan to put your 
building on higher ground, even if you have to build it 
up with fill or clear some trees to get to a high spot. 
The goal is to create a slope away from the barn or 
run-in shed that will carry waste and rainwater away 
from its footing where they would rot out the wood as 
well as make your barn a sloppy mess. 

It’s just as important that the run-in shed drain as 
efficiently as does the fancy barn. Both simple and 
complex facilities have two common functions as far 
as drainage 1s concerned: to provide a dry place for 
your horse in times of wet weather and to encourage 
the runoff of urine. Since horses are territorial, they 
will want to claim the run-in shed just as they will a 
stall. Especially if your soil drains poorly, it’s best to 
place the facility in the highest location. 

You should be using treated lumber for your barn 
footings to avoid rot, but, even so, the daily wear of 
horses in and around the stable can take a toll on the 
structure and the surrounding area. If your finances 
allow, it’s a good practice to lay a rough-surfaced as- 
phalt or concrete apron around the entire barn at least 
4 feet from the base of the building and make it slope 
gently away from the barn. Too steep a slope, how- 
ever, can invite accidents, so allow just enough of an 
angle to draw water downward, about one inch per 
foot. 

A simple way to create a concrete apron effect is 
to slope a layer of stone dust out from the barn, then 
sprinkle powdered cement dust over the stone. Wet it 
liberally from the hose, or wait for a rain, and you'll 
find the stone dust dries as a solid. 

If that 15 more than you planned for, or more than 
you want to undertake, at least run downspout drain- 
age well away from the barn. Even barns need gut- 
ters. If pastured horses have access to the barn, you 
will need to horse-proof the drainage, as horses like to 
loaf around the corners of a barn and can crush light- 
weight drainage pipes where they are on or close to 
the surface. As with any part of the barn, just make 


sure your plans do not compromise your horse's safety. 

One solution is to buy clay drainage pipe, 4 or 6 
inches іп diameter, and place a section at the bottom 
of the downspout, which runs into the end of a small 
trench leading away from the barn. Then run black 
corrugated plastic drain pipe to the end of the trench. 
If you are on a hill and the end of the pipe is where 
horses can get to it, make sure you use clay pipe where 
the pipe resurfaces, or the end will be flattened by the 
horses and the pipe will back up to the base of the 
barn. 

If your barn is midway down a hill, level the ground 
above the structure or even put a shallow ditch be- 
tween the drainage and your building. Then steer the 
runoff well away from the barn so it won't be under- 
cut in the first big rain. 

If you’ re building in marshy territory, you ll have 
to dig a series of ditches and dry wells to overcome a 
damp barn area. You can have these dug by an earth- 
moving company at some expense, or you can easily 
rent a small ditch-digging machine that will dig a ditch 
with a minimum investment of time and money. Then 
you can place black perforated drain pipe in the ditch 
which can then be covered over, thereby eliminating 
an open ditch in the field. If you calculate the slope of 
the ditch properly, the underground drainpipe will pull 
excess water from the area. 

To put a dry well in a troublesome low spot, dig a 
hole at least the size and circumference of a 55-gallon 
drum and then fill it with brick and stone debris. Dig a 
ditch nearby, run a small slanted trench from the dry 
well to the ditch, and place a length of corrugated black 
plastic tubing from the top of the well to the bottom of 
the ditch. Use the type with scattered holes through- 
out. This will speed drainage in all directions. 

Finally, plan your buildings with an eye to esthet- 
ics. Keep the front of the property pretty, landscaping 
it with a variety nontoxic plantings. Locate the 
trampled areas behind the barn, and your farm will 
look many times more professional. 
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It takes more than a lone barn to make а farm, and 
you сап ease the work required to run your facility by 
good placement of the important extras: paddocks, 
rings, roads and storage buildings. 

Each item that you wish to build on your property 
will have unique requirements as to footing, drainage 
and easy access by such things as delivery trucks, so 
first you need to decide what you are going to have, 
and then where you will place them. 

Take a diagram of your property, either the actual 
site plan or something that includes the major features 
of the terrain, and add the fixtures to seale. This will 
give you a fairly accurate idea of the relationships 
between these features and their proportions to each 
other and your overall property. 

Also indicate on your map the type of soils lo- 
cated on the property. Your NRCS representative can 
help you map your property as to soil type and use, 
and may even be able to make recommendations as to 
the best building sites and road and pasture locations. 
Since soils have different profiles and thus different 
best uses you may realize that your first choice for a 
road site may be a wet, soft piece of soil at the driest 
of times, far better suited for pasture than for a road. 
And if you plan a bathroom in your barn, your soil 
must have even better percolation than if you planned 
only a drainficld. 

Your goal is to get the most for your money. If 
you have a natural area for a road bed, why pay money 
to place the road in a location that may require tons of 
gravel? Only you know your overall plan, and it may 


well be that the lay of the land and other consider- 
ations force you to place the road, ring or barn in a 
certain location. Even facilities of less than two aeres, 
like this one shown, can contain plenty of amenities if 
they are well planned, like the one shown on the fol- 
lowing page. 

This is where your overall planning during a think- 
through stage comes in. Being aware of extenuating 
factors before the fact will keep later problems from 
stopping your whole operation. 

Once you've located the best spots for the barn 
and any outbuildings, you can plan the driveways and 
feneing. Here your key thoughts should be access and 
security: aecess to every part of the farm for vehicles 
large and small and seeurity for vour horses from cach 
other and eareless passersby. Unless you are working 
on the tightest of budgets, or with a highly unusual 
sitc, plan from the start to enclose the barn area in its 
own fence, both from regular pastureland and from 
the highway. 

Fencing the barn away from pastured horses will 
save you from such problems as chewed siding, rubbed 
corners, crushed drainpipes, and much more. Unless 
you plan a true loafing shed, don't let your barn be 
treated like one. Loafing horses turn into pests, and 
not just the chewing type. They cannot resist harass- 
ing another horse who, once stabled, eannot escape 
the annoyance of a wandering companion. Horses loose 
in the barnyard can also find their way into tack and 
feed rooms, damage parked tractors and trailers, and 
steal any loose grooming implement. Worse, they can 
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Two-acre Ranchette Plan — Careful planning and high intensity management can give you a “full 
farm” on avery small acreage. 





For the horse show on the go—a little structure like 
this is very handy for putting on horse shows, 
whether on your own property or someone else's. 
This compact аппоцпсег'5 stand was designed with 
racks in the rafters for a sound system that can be 
operated off a car battery or with an extension cord 
to the nearest power source. It can be unhooked, 
leveled and set up in minutes. With a few cinder 
blocks inside for ballast the trailer can then be 
hauled down the highway to the next show. 

As shown, the trailer's a bit small for a show 
secretary or a dressage judge's use, but the idea is 
excellent and could be scaled up to provide room 
for two, given a trailer base of a slightly larger size. 
More and more facilities with room for competitions 
are using portable judging stands, secretary booths 
and even cross-country jumps, built on heavy 
runners that can be dragged to new locations with 
а tractor—it's a good way to keep your property 
fresh and interesting as a show site, and you have 
unlimited flexibility to grow through the years with- 
out wasting materials. Photo by M. F. Harcourt 
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escape from the barn area and onto roads and others’ 
property. While fencing your barn will mean more 
cxpense and putting in at least one more gate than you 
would need for pastures alone, the security 1s worth 
it. 

Before planning the gate site, draw up your pre- 
ferred driveway plan. Don’t think of casual visitors 
when setting up the driveway, but of delivery trucks. 
Trucks need the greatest turning room and most se- 
cure footing. Since your deliveries will be to hay and 
grain storage, bedding areas and perhaps manure 
pickup spots, the driveway should be іп as straight a 
line as possible from the street to the end of the barn. 
Then add a large enough pad or backing lane so that 
сусп an 18-wheeler can make a simple three-point turn. 
Consider building a circular drive around the site. Such 
large trucks may seem far removed from your plans 
now, but as soon as vou order a few tons of hay, you'll 
see the advantage. 

Don't skimp on the width of the driveway. Trucks 
and trailers track wider than a car. If the driveway’s 
shoulder 15 steep, you risk a serious accident even at 
slow speeds 1Ға tire should drop over the edge. 

If your barn is on a slope, take the expense of grad- 
ing your road into account when you plan both your 
barn and the outbuildings. А few dozen more fect of 
road can cost a great deal. Perhaps moving the barn a 
touch closer could save dollars better spent on a new 
saddle. 


Managing the Neighbors 


While zoning may force you to build in a certain 
arca, no matter where you build you must consider 
that horses are often looked upon in the same legal 
scnse as swimming pools and other things that appeal 
to young pcople: attractive nuisances. The very pres- 
ence of a horsc is сс a magnet to many children, and 
you should keep this in mind, not only when selecting 
an area in which to build, but in planning the layout of 
your facility. Setting your fence lines several feet in- 
side your property’s borders allows you to ride around 
the рсгітсісг and also buffers you somewhat from the 
neighbors. 

Since any normal fence can be casily scaled by a 
child, consider placing “Мо Trespassing” signs in stra- 
tcgic locations on the property's borders. Develop a 
rapport with neighbors who have children so that they 
understand they are more than welcome to visit when 
you are home, but that your property and animals are 


off-limits at other times. 

Become a good neighbor by realizing that not ev- 
eryone enjoys the smell of horses or the sight of a neat 
manure pile. Some suggestions include: 


1. Keep the overall appearance of your property up 
to neighborhood standards. Keep the pastures 
clipped and clean and the barn painted or stained. 

2. Avoid trashy-looking areas, piles of used lumber 
or jumps, even if it is valuable material. If you 
must store building supplies, then do so neatly and 
in an obscured place. 

3. Isolate manure in a confined area, and remove it 
regularly to hold down insect populations. 

4. Have an ongoing fly and insect control program 
so that neither you nor your neighbors are both- 
ered by the pests. 

5. Keep dust levels to an acceptable minimum by fol- 
lowing good pasture management and applying an 
economical surface treatment to your road and 
work areas. Again, you as well as your neighbors 
will benefit from this. 

6. Take time to drag rings and riding trails to keep 
unsightly manure piles to a minimum. 

7. Reduce a potential eyesore by cfficiently storing 
equipment and machinery in your facilitics. 

8. Plan for areas of high traffic to have solid footing 
so they arc able to withstand vehicular and animal 
movement and not create mudholes. 

9. Arrange large service deliveries, such as those by 
feed trucks and hay tractor trailers, to be made so 
they won't disturb neighbors by blocking the road 
and making excessive noise. 

10. Limit your farm pets, and provide a space to re- 
strain your dogs. Since many dogs like to chase 
ridden horses, confining them is a safety factor in 
your best interest. Not only that, but horses сет 
to do poorly, in both training and health, when con- 
stantly harassed by dogs. 

11. Consider putting in landscaping that is not only 
aesthetically pleasing but also easy to maintain. 
Unless vou like to cut grass or vour covenants are 
restricted, keep your yard small and turn all avail- 
able land into pasture. 


АП in all, the way vou lay out your farm should 
make your operation more efficient and casier to work 
around, as well as more pleasant for you and the neigh- 
bors. 





Old bathtubs are tempting as field waterers, Using a water tub to serve adjoining fields 


but they have some drawbacks. Placed as saves refill and cleaning time. Here, the owner 
shown, the sharp edges can damage a horse’s has also thought about keeping birds from 
knees with just one stamp at a fly. One option perching over the tank and soiling the water. A 
would be to frame the tub in with a skirt of 2" x strip of short roofing tacks offers little comfort 
4" lumber covered with plywood. Photo by N. for resting foulers of the water. (Glendie Farm, 
W. Ambrosiano. Glendie, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


In small areas such as paddocks that need a larger water supply than a simple bucket, plastic gar- 
bage cans are very useful, especially if secured to the fence by a rope or chain through one handle 
to prevent tipping. They can be easily cleaned, are cheap to replace, and will not hurt a playful 
horse. (Wedgwood Farm, Livermore, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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This end view of one of the barns at Paper Chase Farm in Middleburg, VA, shows how sloping land 


can best be used by a drive-in manure pit. A small platform extends out over the area behind the 
tractor, allowing manure to be dropped directly into the manure spreader parked there. The rear 
portion of the area provides wheelbarrow storage, as shown, so that loose or passing horses cannot 
injure themselves on a wheelbarrow left in the aisle. With a pit as close to the barn as this, it is wise 
to keep a pole across the platform area so that a loose horse cannot fall in. Photo by М. F. Harcourt. 


MANURE DISPOSAL 


You have no idea how much manurc a big, healthy 
horse can producc until it snows so deep you cannot 
get the wheelbarrow out of the barn to dump what you 
have cleaned out of your horse’s stall. Clearly, one of 
the foremost problems you have to deal with is ma- 
nure storage and its ultimate disposal. 

If you or your neighbors like organic gardening, 
then you have the biggest headache basically solved. 
Horse manure makes fine garden mulch once it is well 
aged, and with proper liming, it can cnrich the poorest 
of soils. However, it docs nced to age several wecks 
before planting becausc of the high ammonia content. 

Storing manurc until it is disposed of is another 
story. Critcria for adequate manure storage should in- 
clude: 


І. Manure storage should be close enough to the barn 
to be convenient, yet far enough from the barn to 
avoid trouble with flics and far enough from the 
house not to create odors in hot weather. 


2. It should bc easily accessible from the barn, no 
matter the weather, by whomevcr/whatever will 
remove it. For example, if vou are on a hill, it's 
easicr to push a full wheelbarrow downhill and an 
empty one up. 

3. It should be contained in some manner so that it 
does not become like the eggplant that ate Chi- 
cago and engulf the stable vard. 

4. The containment and eventual disposal of the ma- 
nure complies with local, state and federal (Clean 
Water Act) regulations about watershed and 
ground watcr contamination. Manure is on the list 
of “non-point source pollutants” and falls under 
the control of such agencies as the State Watcr 
Resources Control Board and the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


Spreading fresh manure back on pasture land, even 
if vou plan on leaving the land vacant for several 
months, is not a good idea, as worm eggs of various 
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species have great longevity and сап reinfest your horse 
months after being spread. New studies have proven 
that the old theory of spreading manure so as to ex- 
pose eggs and larvae to sunlight and air simply does 
not kill adequate numbers of eggs. Thus, you are only 
reinfesting your horses with these methods. 

You have other options. First, manure can be 
composted in an enclosed structure (built with cinder 
blocks or other material not eaten away by the ma- 
nure) and sold or given away in the spring to avid 
gardeners. 

The traditional composting method has been to 
spread a coffee can of slaked lime over each wheel- 
barrow load of manure you dump, keeping the pile 
stacked up well and adding as much as possible to the 
top of the pile, rather than the front. 

A newer composting method is becoming popular 
amongst those who wish to sell high-quality compost 
with quick turnaround time. Called Static Bin 
Composting, it involves a series of bins with fronts 
that come off and several lengths of perforated PVC 
pipe that can be laid across at intervals. 

As each bin 15 started, the pipes laid across allow 
air in to speed the composting of the inner layers. With 
a series of bins cooking away, you can open the front 
of the most-cooked bin when the compost is ready to 
sell without disturbing the batches that still need time 
to complete their process. 

The aerobically composted material has less odor 
than other types, the bins keep your stable area tidier, 
and should inspectors from local agencies come call- 
ing, it’s clear that you are doing your part to responsi- 
bly treat the manure produced. 

No matter what type of composting you choose, 
be sure that the approach to the pile is not fouled with 


spilled bedding, which creates an unsightly and un- 
safe path in a heavily traveled area of the barn. 

Note: Some recent research at North Carolina 
State University has provided interesting insight into 
the role of lime and the microorganisms essential to 
good manure pile composting. To provide the swiftest 
composting environment, hold off on applying the lime 
to the fresh manure until you are ready to spread the 
aged pile on the fields, as the organisms prefer the 
high-acid environment of the manure. Once they have 
done their jobs and reduced your pile to a well-rotted 
compost heap, THEN apply the lime to more closely 
balance the acid level before you use it as fertilizer. 

You can spread dirty bedding on pastures NOT 
intended for horses, if you are not endangering any 
waterways near the field. Most parasites are species 
specific, so cattle can benefit from the enriched grass 
you provide without picking up the worm problems 
your horses would get. 

You can also spread manure on ground intended 
for crops, but, here again, check with your Coopera- 
tive Extension Service as some crops do not tolerate 
this well. In some areas, there are manure container 
and removal companies that will handle it like any other 
garbage—a fine arrangement, although potentially 
expensive. 

And a last note on manure pickup: ІЁ cleaning 
stalls into the spreader suits your taste, and you can't 
wait until the horses are all turned out, it's a good 
practice to park the sprcader attached to the tractor 
outside the barn and clean the stalls into a large, 
wheeled plastic garbage can. While these cans won't 
negotiate mud well, they're fine on dry ground and in 
the aisle. You can clean several stalls into one can, 
and then roll it swiftly to the spreader, or store it tem- 
porarily with the cover on. 


BEDDING STORAGE 


Choosing bedding of the type and amount you re- 
quire depends on several factors: 


І. Will your horses be fully stalled, in/out depending 
on weather conditions, or in only at odd times? 
2. Do you clean all the stalls or do you have reliable 
help or hired labor to do it for you? 
J. Types of bedding should be: 
* Easily available. 
* Economical and fit your budget. 


* Aesthetically and otherwise satisfying. 


Once again, your source of information should be 
the Cooperative Extension Service and local horse 
owners as they will know the types of bedding most 
available in and best-suited for your area. With today's 
markets, however, you need not be locked into one type. 
If your pocketbook allows and your storage space is 
adequate, you can opt for any type of bedding you 
want. 





We recommend that the bedding Бе stored іп a separate shed from the barn, both for dust control 
and fire safety reasons. Using a separate storage area, you are then free to develop a design that fits 
your budget and your stable area style—from two-story, pole buildings with cupolas to a plywood bin 
with a lift-off roof panel, you can arrange the most reasonable plan for your operation. 

Another innovative idea is to have a rolling roof on the storage bin, one that's suspended above а 
roller track. At Deerpath Farm that's what they've built, a stall-sized shed that's 12' x 12' and 8' high. 
Behind the shavings shed is an equipment shed of similar size but one foot shorter in height, that 
serves as the support table for the sliding roof and extended track when it's drawn back for dump- 
truck deliveries. 


The roof has a chain extending from the front center to allow a person to grab it and walk straight 
back toward the back of the shed, pulling the roof back at the same time. This worked well for the 
men designing it, but the barn owner, a woman of small stature, found it difficult. Instead she prefers 
to use less upper-body strength and places a 2" x 4" board, 8 feet long, against the third rafter and 
walks forward, pushing the roof into retracted position instead of pulling. 

The builder, Hugh Markin of Albemarle Barns in Charlottesville, VA, notes that the sliding roof idea 
Is limited by the size of shavings area to be enclosed and the amount of snow the roof must support. 
If too large or heavy a roof is planned, it will either bind the rollers or take several people to push out 
of the way, defeating the purpose. In order to accommodate a slightly heavier arrangement, one 
could use heavy duty rollers that hang vertically from their track and suspend the roof under them. 
Photos by M. F. Harcourt. 
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Shavings оп the farm of Penny and Lloyd Burger of Chesapeake, VA, аге kept dry yet accessible with 
this roomy container. Made of 4" x 4" posts with plywood sheets as walls, it is roofed with a series of 
lift-off panels that allow stand-up or drive-in access as far back as you wish. There’s no need to drag 
a heavy tarpaulin or move an entire cover all at once. Roofing panels can be fiberglass or corrugated 
aluminum over 2" x 2” framing, strengthened as needed as the dimensions of your shavings pit 
require. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


This two-sided shavings pit features a simply 
framed metal cover that is hinged on one side. 
Pulleys are attached to the free side and to the 
barn near the ridge pole, allowing one person 
to easily lift the shavings-pit roof for deliveries. 
The two-sided design with raised cover, unlike 
a three-sided one, lets a dump truck drive 
through without backing to unload. са” қ Е 
(Windchase, Hillsborough, VA) Photo Бу М. М. DT XA RI 
Ambrosiano. zb. = ве 











In addition to straw and wood chips, consider 
chopped newsprint so!d in bags, or sand, peanut hulls, 
peat moss and pine needles. Each has its own pros and 
cons, but all share one characteristic: They must be. 
kept dry to be effective. And as a time saver, if bed- 
ding materials are stored along the path to the manure 
pile, you can pick them up in the barrow on the way 
back to each stall. 





An entire shed for shavings is not out of 
the question if your operation is large 
enough. This shed combines closed 
storage, at right, with two-bay shavings 
and/or vehicle storage under a 14-foot 
roof. (Paper Chase Farm, Middleburg, VA) 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


Bedding materials that are stored іп piles, such as 
wood shavings, require frequent truck deliveries, so 
you need to provide room for a dump truck’s raised 
bed, which is ordinarily blocked by most shed roofs. 
To solve the problem, consider a roof that can be lifted 
off in sections, or one that can be raised from one side 
with a pulley. That way you ll avoid dragging snow- 
laden tarps back and forth, or worse, filling a stall 
with wet bedding. 


INDOOR ARENAS 


No matter the climate, an indoor arena 15 a great 
boon to a barnowner who has either a boarding or a 
training operation. Shelter from sun, rain and snow 
allows consistent exercising and a secluded atmosphere 
for working young or excitable horses. Building your 
own arena 15 a task that won't be tackled here, as the 
clear span—at lcast 66" x 132! for the smallest of dres- 
sage arenas—is bcyond the skills of most amateur 
builders. But you can have cither an arena company 
or any builder with the expertise for such large build- 
ings do everything from just the roof and its supports 
to the plushest of turnkey arrangements, wet bar in 
the lounge, and all. 

Having а stecl-building contractor raise your roof 
has several benefits. First, you get a column-frec inte- 
rior, an absolute prerequisite for a safe indoor riding 
arca. Sccond, the roof does not require the support of 
the walls, so you can either go without, or make them 
as weather-tight as you wish. Just remember that you 
arc building a year-round facility, and if vour weather 
ranges from subzero to 90°F, you must allow for both 


insulation and good air flow. 

If you wish to finish the building yourself, your 
options are almost unlimited. In warmer climates, you 
may choose to merely fenee the covered area. This 
gives you a working area that is sheltered from the 
sun and rain and still allows summer breezes to blow 
through it. 

If inclement weather is a problem, then walls are 
called for, but it is possiblc for them to be weather- 
tight without crcating a claustrophobic feeling. When 
using апу exterior ply product available or noisier shect 
metal over а simple 2" x 4" frame, be sure to add sev- 
eral У x 8' windows on cach side and at either end. 
You can put a sliding door over cach, or a shutter ar- 
rangement, but, cither way, you have the sheltcr of the 
indoors with the light and air of the outside. A panel 
of light fiberglass-reinforced plastic or Plexiglas at 
the top of the walls will give you a much lignter in- 
door arena as well, without compromising your wcath- 
erproofing. 

If vou plan to insulate walls and cciling, notc that 
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swallows, pigeons and sparrows are among the many 
squatters who will noisily move in if you don't рге- 
vent them. Stretch wire mesh aeross every bit of insu- 
lation or you'll have a bird-eondo from wall to wall 
with such noise that you won't be able to hear a trainer 
from 10 feet. Rigid (styrofoam) insulation or sand- 
wiched, insulated roof panels are good bird-proof al- 
ternatives. 


No Footing, No Horse 


The footing indoors is as subject to wear and tear 
as that in your outdoor arenas, even if it doesn't get 
direct rain and wind. Many types of special arena foot- 
ings are sold through advertisements in horse maga- 
zines, or you may have your own favorite. Most of 
them combine wood shavings with another material, 
such as sand or peat, for springiness, freeze-proofing 
and reduced dust. Companies that supply footing ma- 
terials can dump the basic material for you to install, 
or you can have them prepare the footing from below 
ground level on up. 

The essential ingredient in all these footings 15 a 
good base that drains well and neither sinks deep nor 
packs down to a stonelike surfaee. There are as many 
combinations of sand and gravel suggested by experts 
as there are experts, so preparing your footing gives 
you a prime chance to talk with local excavators, ag- 
ricultural advisors and other arena owners about what 
works best in your region. 

No matter what kind of top dressing vou put over 
the base, it, like your horses, will take some grooming 
to be at its best. Lack of rain produces a dusty arena 
that leads to choking, so you'll need some irrigation 
plans. If you don't mind spending several hours with 
a hose in your hand, you ean try hand-watering. A 
step above that is installing lawn sprinklers upside 
down along the rafters, which provide a more auto- 
matic arrangement (for example, you can set these on 
timers to sprinkle an hour before the first ride of the 
day). This also gives you some wet patches, though, 
which are unacceptable in a potentially perfect riding 
surface. 

The smoothest water devices have copper tubing 
with tiny holes every foot or so that are laid out in a 
grid or rows along the rafters the length of the arena. 
They are operated, like any sprinkler system, from a 
main valve and work best if you have good water pres- 
sure to force an even mist over the full area. 

Dampness alone won't give you great footing 
though. It can be overdone, and in cold weather it can 


make even the most freeze-proof surface pretty icy. 
Under such conditions limit your watering to moisten 
the top few inches of the surface; whatever you do, 
don't drench it heavily with water. 

Raking or dragging is the other big job required to 
maintain arenas, especially those with heavy usc. 
Hand-raking all the way round the edge is effective, 
but it uses time you'd probably rather spend riding, 
pulling manes or even cleaning tack. If you have а 
farm tractor, or even a small car with a trailer hitch, 
you can help maintain any footing by running a har- 
row or shallow cultivator over it every week. This 
breaks up clods, erases trenches and keeps the footing 
aerated well below the surface, which 15 essential to 
protect your horsc's legs. 

Cireular, rotating harrows with short teeth are 
wonderful for arenas, but they require a three-point 
hitch on a tractor, as do most liftable harrows. Simple 
drags, while not as sophisticated, can do a decent job 
and don’t require the tractor hitch. A chain harrow, 
for example, has a mesh of heavy links with protrud- 
ing fingers on one side and a smooth surface on the 
other. Held square by a heavy pole at the front, it then 
has a chain that hooks on to any pulling vehiele so it 
can be dragged tough or smooth-side down, depend- 
ing on the final polish you want on the arena's sur- 
face. 

In a pinch, a shect of wire-mesh or chain-link fenc- 
ing will work, provided that it'S weighted down with a 
railroad tie or two and held square at the front. It does 
not provide deep conditioning, but only smoothes out 
the rough bits. 


Extras 


With basic walls, footing and eonditioning planned, 
you ean consider the nonessentials. For a start, a slop- 
ing interior wall, 4 feet high, will keep your horse from 
fracturing your kneecaps as it attempts to evade your 
inside leg in the course of your schooling sessions. A 
gentle slope of about 12 degrees moving outward from 
bottom to top will ensure that as the horse’s feet near 
the bottom wall, you will still have a foot or so of 
space before your stirrup begins dragging along the 
higher wall. This interior wall must be made of heavy 
boards or thiek plywood, built over reinforcing 2" x 
4"s, as a horse misbehaving or turned loose can kiek it 
in passing and might force a leg through it with disas- 
trous results. 

Along other safety lines, don’t allow any objects 
to protrude into the arena, such as jump poles stored 
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alongside, door latches that stick out, or hooks to hang 
your training equipment on. The walls at horse and 
rider height should be completely smooth and safe. And 
don't forget to provide а tractor-wide door to the т- 
side, not Just a horse-width one. 

Lights are essential for any arena with walls, or 
evcn for open-sided arenas where people like to ride 
after dark. You have to invest in some powerful hard- 
ware, as they must be hung fairly high in the air, not 
require constant maintenance, and spread light evenly 
across the floor. A walled-in arena gets very dark very 
quickly, even if you install clear plastic panels along 
the eaves. Metal halide will give a brighter, whiter light, 
suitable for any videos you might want to make, but 
costs more initially. Don't hang the lights lower than 
15 feet from the floor, and if you plan any jumping 
indoors, take them up to 20 feet or more to be safe. 

Check your local suppliers for their best buys on 


lights big enough to spread their illumination over a 
wide area, not spotlights. And remember that you're 
lighting a dark-walled, nonreflective room, so inerease 
your estimated wattage requirements to account for 
that. Placing sodium-vapor street-type lights every 20 
feet or so is effective, but check with local builders 
for their recommendations. 

It's good to have a viewing gallery, no matter what 
your purpose 15 in building the arena. It can be as 
simple as ап 8' x 16' judges’ stand that raises Judges 3 
feet off the ground, or as elaborate as a heated seating 
area complete with popcorn and plush seats. With a 
viewing area, buyers can get a better view of “the prod- 
uct" and students can see better examples. If the view- 
ing area is closed off but has a window, discussions 
and comments won t intrude on the rider’s concentra- 
tion. Íf you have a window, though, make sure there's 
a part you can open to call instructions to your riders. 


BREEDING SHEDS 


А special breeding area is essential to some farms, 
whethcr a fully booked season ealls for all-weather 
servicing or mere modesty requires an enclosed area. 
Like a riding arena, a brecding shed needs good, dust- 
free footing, plenty of headroom and good lighting. 
More than that, though, it needs a wash stall and tcas- 
Ing area to prepare both mare and stallion. The wash 
stall can also double as a lab and examination station 
for the vet. 

Solid construction is essential for any teasing bar- 
riers and breeding chutes as well as plenty of padding 
on exposed corners and edges. Prefabricated metal 
chutes may bc ideal for you, or perhaps you may want 
to design your own. 

А word or two about the layout of barn to breed- 
ing shed is handy here. Especially in the case where 
onc is trying to show a breeding stallion, keeping his 
two Jobs clearly separate can be a challengc. If you 
can arrange your facility so that the breeding shed is 
in the opposite direction from the riding and grooming 
arca as the horse leaves his stall, the stallion is likely 
to be far better behaved—he knows from the outset 
What his job for the day will be. Having a special breed- 
ing halter and shank that are markedly different from 
his regular tack helps сше him in as well, and it’s easier 
to insist on propcr manners when the horse's hopes 
haven't been raised unnecessarily. 

This separation of riding and breeding areas саг- 
ries through to wash stalls and grooming sites as well 


Install such areas in your breeding shed and don’t use 
them for anything else, so the stallion’s never led astray 
by your choice of a grooming site. 

If you're thinking of standing a stallion from a 
breed that permits artificial insemination, уди те go- 
ing to need a “phantom” mare for collceting semen 
and a more complex laboratory to process it. While 
we won't go into the details of setting up a top-quality 
lab (talk with a vet who specializes in breeding opera- 
tions for his ideas, check with a vet school that has 
breeding classes, and go see what's being used at a 
facility you'd like to emulate) here are some ideas for 
a startup arrangement. 

One new breedcr in Pleasanton, California, devel- 
oped the phantom shown here to withstand the affec- 
tions of a 17-hand warmblood, and it simply takes the 
help of a professional welder and an old telcphone pole 
to gct a safe, solid start. Have a welder attach a eradle- 
like bracket for holding the telephone pole to each of 
two 6-foot-long-heavy iron pipes, at least 5 inches in 
diameter. Sink the pipes approximately 4 fect into the 
ground, surrounded bv a thick ring of cement. Your 
final depth will vary according to the height of your 
stallion, but in this case the top of thc telephone pole, 
once several inches of padding is attached, is 54 inches 
off the ground. 

Lay the telephone pole into the cradle brackets and 
bolt it into place firmly. For additional stabilitv, vou 
can eross brace the pipes to onc another with lengths 
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BREEDING FARM WALK-THRU SAFETY CHECKLIST 


Answer each question with a yes or no, then evaluate the responses and make improvements where needed. 


STABLES 
A. Electrical System 
1. Is each building's service entrance equipment located in dry, dust-free location? 
Is service entrance equipment mounted on fire resistive material? 
Is service entrance equipment free of rust and other signs of deterioration? 
Are electrical fixtures properly covered so they do not fill with cobwebs, dirt chaff? 
Are circuits properly fused with correct size fuses? 
Is all wiring in good condition with no signs of fraying or deterioration? 
Are all lighting fixtures properly protected? 


EATING UNITS 
Are heating units designed for use in barns and stables? 
Are heating units properly insulated from combustible material? 
Are heating units serviced at least annually by a competent heating contractor? 
(Date last cleaned and serviced 
4. |$ the use of portable heating units prohibited? 


C. ABOVE-GROUND FUEL STORAGE 
1. Are tanks located at least 40 feet from any building? 
2. Are tanks properly grounded? 
3. 1$ five pound or larger class ABC fire extinguisher conveniently located near tank? 
4. 1$ tank properly protected from collision by vehicular traffic? 
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D. GENERAL 
1. Аге areas surrounding buildings free of high weeds, grass and debris? 
2. із hay properly dried and cured prior to inside storage? 
3. Are all roofs, walls, windows and doors weather tight on hay storage buildings? 
4. Are fire extinguishers: 
- Located іп each building 
- At least five pound ABC or better? 
- Conspicuously hung within 50 feet of any point tn the building? 
- Protected against freezing? 
- Inspected and tagged annually? 
Are lightning rods properly installed and grounded with conductor cable showing no signs of corrosion? 
Is there a responding fire department within 5 miles of the farm? 
Is there an evacuation plan? Are all staff familiar with it? 
Is telephone number of fire department conveniently located near telephone? 
Are NO SMOKING signs posted and enforced? 
10. Are horses valued over $100,000 stabled in several buildings to avoid catastrophic fire loss in one building? 
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| MANAGEMENT 
A. PASTURES AND PADDOCK AREAS 
1. Describe size of Pastures and Paddocks, and type of fencing: | 
Pastures: 


Paddocks: 


If Post and Rail type fencing, are rails secured to inside of post? 

Are Pastures/Paddocks free of harmful objects? 

Are isolated groups of trees fenced off or protected by lightning rods? 
Are pastures rotated to break the life cycle of parasites? 

Are shelters provided in Pastures/Paddocks? 

If yes, are roofs free span? 

TABLE AREAS 

Are stable aisles well lit and at least 12 feet wide? 

Are stable aisles and walls free of objects that might harm horses? 

Are all stalls designed to prevent contact with neighboring horses? 

Are all stall doors equipped with “horse-proof latches” to prevent escape? 
Are all electrical fixtures/wiring inaccessibie to horses or properly protected? 
Are stalls cleaned and rebedded daily? 

Is all grain and feed kept in covered containers/bins? 
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Credit: American Bankers Insurance Group, Larry A. Lawrence, Animal Science, VA Tech., Blacksburg, VA. 
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Seen in cross-section, the breeding chute is of 
simple but elegant construction, protecting 
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The breeding area, below, is designed for safe, two-person operation. The mare handler stands 
protected behind the short, angled wall of the breeding chute (at far right in sketch), holding the 
mare’s head as she faces the breast bar. The cinder block exterior wall is padded with a shelf run- 
ning the length of the chute, supporting the stallion's right side as the stallion handler stands to his 
left. The padded rail also prevents crushing the stallion’s foreleg against the solid wall. At left, a wash 
stall to prepare mares and stallions for breeding is located within the main breeding shed. Immedi- 
ately adjacent to both the teasing and breeding areas, it saves time and effort for a small staff. 
(Courtesy Hassell Arabians, Reddick, FL) 
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(Right) This is а good example of a workable 
trailer, hay and run-in shed. (Captain and Mrs. 
D. A. Williams, Chesapeake, VA.) Photo by M. 
F. Harcourt. See pages 186-189 for complete 
plans and specifications for this structure. 


“Farah Fantom,” the phantom breeding stand 
shown, is an example of the solid construction 
it takes to develop a workable artificial insemi- 
nation station. Designed with steel posts set in 
concrete, cross braced with chains and a 
telephone pole set in an iron cradle, it with- 
stands the affections of a 17-hand warmblood 
stallion. The head and mop-maned neck serve 
more than a purely decorative function; they, 
along with the general dimensions of the 
phantom, serve to keep the stallion’s mind on 
the project. (Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano) 
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of chain, but 1f you choose to do so, pad them so a 
stray leg cannot be hurt if it’s misplaced. 

Now add heavy padding all around the pole, fill- 
ing out the “waist” of the phantom to an approximate 
24-inch circumference. The final layer of material 
needs to be something like canvas that will not tear if 
it’s bitten or rubbed by the heel of a shoe, but it 
shouldn’t chafe the stallion’s knees or belly. 

A cutout wooden mare’s head and neck (mane and 
eyelashes optional) can be attached to encourage your 
stallion’s affections, and be sure to place the “таге 5” 
ears facing forward so she presents an inviting silhou- 
ette. For one stallion, “Farah Fantom” has a brown 
canvas body, palomino neck and head, and white mop 
mane. 

In this breeder’s case, the laboratory became the 
site for further innovation, as the temperature require- 
ments of the artificial vagina (AV) and the sperm are 
quite precise. To heat water for the AV above the 120- 
degree limit of their barn water heater, they brought in 





a restaurant-style coffee urn. With the addition of a 
few cups of cold watcr to the preheating supply, the 
urn’s water 15 about 130 degrees, which cools slightly 
in the AV on the way to the breeding shed and 1s just 
right at the preferred 123 degrees when the stallion 15 
ready to produce. 

To keep the AV, collection bottles, gel and every- 
thing else that touches the sperm warm enough, a large 
insulated Coleman cooler has had a light bulb installed, 
one that 1s shielded to provide hcat but no light, witha 
rheostat for fine tuning of temperature. Thermometers 
are іп place in the cooler and water hcater to keep 
close track of temperature, as that's critical to cvery 
phase of the collection and storage. 

There is more to a lab than a coffeepot and a cooler, 
however, and that's when good shopping in veterinary 
supply catalogs comes in handy, and an eye on the 
second-hand market can help too. À good second-hand 
microscope for cnecking sperm motility, for example, 
can save hundreds of dollars. 


TRAILER/GENERAL STORAGE 


The variety of vehicles and support equipment that 
goes along with horses 15 surprising. Storage of this 
equipment can be simple, but at the samc time, if prop- 
erly organized, it can add years to the life of your ma- 
chinery. In storing your trucks, trailers, tractors and 
. SO оп, you not only can protect them but can ensure 


safety by not keeping them where your animals can 
injure themselves. 

All vehicles that use combustible fuels should be 
stored in facilities not adjacent to your barns. First, 
there 1s the increased danger from fire due to the fu- 
eled vehicles, and second, there is the damage that 
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exhaust can cause to your horses’ respiratory systems. 
Even using tractors for manure removal while the 
horses are in the barn is not advised. If it is absolutely 
necessary to do so, then all air passages should allow 
maximum circulation while work is underway. 

In building an equipment shed, you ll find that the 
sizes that worked for horses are almost perfect for ve- 
hicle widths, but not lengths. An average tractor is 6 
to 8 feet wide, with a length of 12 to 16 feet. A ma- 
nure spreader can be as narrow as 5 feet, but rarely 
wider than 7, although its length can be as much as 16 
feet. A truck needs 8 feet of width and 24 feet of length, 
and a trailer needs at least that. Be sure to add extra 
space needed to open vehicle doors, load and unload 


saddlery and conduct minor maintenance. 

Any kind of equipment, such as a manure spreader, 
should be stored so that the horses cannot come in 
contact with parts that may cause injury. This goes 
for lawn mowers, small wagons or any other heavy 
equipment. Implements used in your daily cleaning 
operation in the barn itself should be stored/hung up 
out of the traffic patterns of both horses and humans 
for additional safety. Be sure to store your wheelbar- 
row in an out-of-the-way location. 

A trailer shed to hold these things, just a simple 
pole building with optional sides, can also double as a 
hay storage either in the loft or on the floor area. Here, 
the hay’s dust particles will do no harm, and you'll 
get two types of storage under one roof. 


FENCING 


The possibilities for fencing are almost endless 
these days, since thc technology of plastic, vinyl-and- 
wire, rubber and metal fencing has been developed 
well, and there's always good old wood. 

Good fences truly do make good neighbors, or they 
at least keep you from having one more reason—loose 
horses—to disagree with the neighbors. You need an 
enclosure that 15 secure, economical, durable, and will 
not hurt errant livestock. Those requirements used to 
mean one thing— post-and-rail fence or a combination 
of post and wire mesh. While that is still a highly popu- 
lar method of fencing, new materials are gaining popu- 
larity because of their durability, ease of installation 
and safety. 

Depending on your horses, you can pick from the 
fences within your price range—slip rail or board, post 
and rail, wire mesh with a board or electric wirc along 
the top, rubber, smooth high-tensile wire, wire with 
vinyl "rails" attached, metal poles, PVC poles or rails, 
or plain electric wire. They all work. 

The only wire you should never have anywhere 
ncar your horses is barbed wire. They can and will 
kill themselves on such a fence. Even the quietest old 
campaigner 8 instinct is to run until stopped and then 
struggle when tangled. Combine those instincts with a 
fence that breaks thc skin at the slightest touch, and 
you have mangled horses. 

On the following page is a general list of fencing 
costs and materials for a square 5-acre paddock (1,868 
sq. б.) Board and woven-wire fences have posts 
spaced at 8-foot intervals, while high-tensile wire posts 
arc located every 30 feet, with droppers at 10-foot in- 


tervals. Material costs vary with terrain, source of ma- 
terial, and So on. 

You can add to the lifetime of your fence by fol- 
lowing some simple steps. First, set every post as 
deeply and firmly as you can. This means tamping the 
soil to a concrete-hard texture around every single post. 
If your soil is damp and rots wood fast, soak the bot- 
toms of all your posts іп creosote for at least a week 
before setting them in the ground, and then surround 
them with a sand mixture to let the area drain well. 
Even better, substitute PVC or metal posts for wood 
in marshy areas and take advantage of their impervi- 
ous properties. 

If you're using a fence that takes tension, such as 
high-tensile or rubber, follow the manufacturer’s di- 
rections to the letter, and your fence will stay up and 
functional far longer than if vou hadn't. With these 
fences you sometimes need an extra tool or two, such 
as a stretcher or special tension-holders, but they are 
worth the expensc. A fence set correctly the first timc 
is always stronger than one you have to fix up along 
the way. 

With all but post-and-rail sections, you should plan 
to set at least the corncr posts, or sometimes every 
post, in concrete. That is not hard to do, but it docs 
add to overall fencing costs. Other incidental costs to 
consider are shipping fees from fence manufacturers 
to you, specialized fasteners for synthetic fencing, and 
paints, stains or coatings for wooden fences. When 
you install your fence, place the posts on the outside 
of the fencing materials so horses cannot run into the 
hard edges of the post. 
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А hint on keeping board fencing at its best: If 
using oak, don't paint it. Oak lasts twice as long if left 
to weather gently on its own. Other woods benefit from 
a good coat of paint or stain applied when the fence is 
dry. To keep rot away, leave the bottom edge of cach 
board bare. That allows trapped moisture to escape. 

Apply paint with a brush or sprayer, coating each 
board thoroughly. Missed spots let in rain and the board 


Fencing Materials and Costs* 


Fence type Materials Costs 
4-board 232 line posts $1,058 
І end post 11 
464 oak boards, 1" x 1,856 

СЕС 

50-16. ‘nails 58 
1 12-foot pipe gate 55 
53,038 

$1.63/ft. 


$3-$4.50/ft. installed 


Woven wire, 16 4" x 8' braces 65 


board on top 


228 line posts 1,040 

5 end posts 55 

` 16 9" dowel pins 8 

8 4" dowel pins 2 

16 twitch sticks 16 

116 oak boards 464 

12-Ib. nails 14 

50-16. staples 50 

16 100-ft. rolls of woven 1,895 
wire 

1 12-ft. pipe gate 55 

$3,664 

$1.96/ft. 

$3.10-$4.50/ft. 

installed 


will rot inside the paint coat. When using creosote, 
which has limitations on who can buy an apply it, you 
can get the fastest coverage with the type of heavy- 
duty, 4-inch-wide roller used in applying textured 
paints. These hold up best on the rough fence surface. 
Be sure to wear rubber gloves, goggles and a face mask 
when applying any of these chemicals, as none of them 
is good for you. Some will react with the sun on your 
skin as you work, giving you a nasty rash, too. 


High-tensile 16 top braces 65 
WIIC, 

8 strands 

50 line posts 203 

5 end posts 49 

8 5" x 8' brace posts 58 

8 4" x 8' brace posts 32 

16 9" dowel pins 8 

8 4" dowel pins 2 

16 twitch sticks 16 

104 grooved droppers 16] 

7 in-line stretchers 21 

І tension spring 5 

І pkg. wire sleeves 13 

20 Ibs. staples 20 

4 4,000-ft. rolls wire 269 

] 12-ft. pipe gate 55 

$976.80 

$1.60-$1.95/ft. 

installed 


Note: The 1988 Federal Tax Law allows for fencing as а 
capital investment if your operation qualifies as a busi- 
ness, and thus your fence can be depreciated. 


* This table was compiled by James Dunford, farm man- 
agement extension agent, Culpeper, УА, and 1993 figures 
updated by Luke D. Curtas, Thoroughbred Fence & Sup- 
ply Co., Fredericksburg, VA. 
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A high-tensile wire fence is excellent for large (Right) For regular use, а 3-board post-and- 
properties. The long distance between support rail fence, nailed with the boards on the 

posts makes it economical, and, once the horse's side, is excellent. Like 4-board fencing, 
corner braces are properly set, the fence lasts this can be used for winding fencelines and on 
a long time. Any or all of the wires can be hilly terrain as each panel stands indepen- 
electrified to keep horses off and intruders out. dently. (Takaro, Middleburg, VA) Photo by M. F. 
(Techfence, Advanced Farms Systems, Harcourt. 


Bradford, ME) 


Rubber fencing has received little press since (Opposite bottom) Not all wooden fences have 
its initial splash into the market during the to have wooden posts. If you are replacing 
1970s, but it makes a wonderfully economical, chain-link fence or starting fresh with metal 
long-lasting fence. At installation, some impor- posts in mind, specialized hardware exists to 
tant steps are required in addition to firmly attach boards to the posts. If you plan to use 
placed posts. А propane torch is needed to chain link, keep in mind that the top edge of 
seal off edges where loose strings may attract the fence needs to be shielded from contact 
chewing horses, and a facer strip of fencing with the horses either by a metal pipe or 
run down each post helps hold things together wooden rail attached as shown. (Courtesy 
longer. (CFM Inc., Marysville, OH) Simpson Strong-Tie Company, Inc.) 
4" horizontal brace Corner post 
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Top View 
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Split-rail fencing is ite and secure in areas 
where it is available. Left unpainted or stained, it 
eases labor. Like post-and-board fencing, it is 
excellent for areas of rolling terrain or uneven 


pasture borders. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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Use a 2” pipe (2%" outside diameter) and the PGT to replace 4x4 wood 
posts. No more rotted and failed fence posts. One connector handles 
corners, splices and uneven terrain. 


MATERIAL: 12 gauge 
FINISH: Galvanized 


INSTALLATION: 

е Install on vertical fence pipes, offsetting corners to allow for correct 
rail alignment. 

е Use 3 to 4 PGTs per pipe; line up to stringline. 

е Fasten bracket with 1⁄4” lag screw, then install other 3 lag screws. 

е Bracket attaches to post with a Ул" diameter screw. 

е Nail fence boards to rails. 









Typical PGT2 
Fence Corner 
Installation 


с. Copyright 1993 SIMPSON 
STRONG-TIE COMPANY, INC 
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This combination fencing provides high-tensile has an almost indefinite lifetime, according to 
wire set in channels along a PVC plastic “гай” its manufacturers. As with standard high- 

that flexes for safety, as horses bounce off the tensile fencing, you can set the posts much 
smooth, highiy visible fence. It even comes in farther apart than the standard 8- to 12-foot 
colors that make it resemble classic wood increments thus saving on post costs. (Kafri 
fencing. Once installed correctly, this fencing Farm, Orange, VA, and Breaking Dawn Stables 


Quarter Horses, Keswick, VA) 








РУС post-and-rail ог post-and-pole fencing is slightly more expensive than wood rail fencing, but has 
a far longer lifespam. Sun-blocking chemicals in the plastic have overcome the weathering problems 
this type of fence had several years ago, and it now is accepted as a fine fencing option. Its flexibility 
makes it a good fence for use with rambunctious livestock, and it never needs painting. (Triple Crown 
Fencing) 
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А cheater ЖЕТЕ or ЗОН гай, за ‘good 
option for an area where you need occasional 
access but prefer not to install a gate. Rails 
slide through brackets on each post, and a 
peg fits into a hole through both bracket and 
rail to ensure that horses don't rub the fence 
open. (Brandon, Spring Grove, VA) Photo by 
M. Е Harcourt. 
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This 4-board rough-cut oak fencing is well 
matched by a safe, solid pipe gate. The hinge 
post is a 6" x 6" that can take the stress ofa 
gate’s movement over the years, while the 
latch post needs only be a 4" x 4" matching the 
rest of the fencing. The gate is centered be- 
tween the posts with plenty of clearance, but 
not so much that pushy adult horses can trap 
themselves. (Tioga Farm, Parker, VA) Photo by 
М.Ғ. Harcourt. 
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In its open position, ‘this gate appears a ttle unusual. But for the sloping pastures of this northern 
California ranch, it's a custom-made item that's just right. Rather than having to find or grade outa 
flat area for each hillside's gateway, a local pipe-fence company welded a series of angled gates that 
match the slopes exactly. (Cutter Ridge Ranch, Livermore, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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Gates can either be centered between the 
posts to swing two directions, or they can 
overlap to meet the post securely from just 
one direction. This is especially handy for 
paddocks where small foals might be turned 
out, as they are geniuses at entangling them- 
selves in small spaces. (Wedgwood Farm, 
Livermore, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 





Regardless of fence types, horses standing 
by paddock and field gates tend to wear 

ч... | through the footing. Using sand over а 

“т Pee Aa | \ packed gravel bed, or even a rubber stall 

МА mat as shown, сап таке the gateway less 

of a mud hole when the rains come. 
(Mederos Ranch, Livermore, CA) Photo by 
N. W. Ambrosiano. 





Gates that can be opened from horseback 
are a great advantage, provided they are 
hung solidly and aren't allowed to sag out 
of position. This system allows a rider to 
pull back the top handle, which is held in 
place by a metal track along the top of the 
gate, and the bolt slides through a guiding 
sleeve into the gate post. This is a simple 
system to build from metal or wood gates. 
To prevent horses from accidentally trigger- 
ing this switch, an L-shaped safety catch is 
just visible at the edge of the handle. It is 
actually a bolt bent to a 90-degree angle 
with the nut welded to the gate top, rotating 
out of the way with the flip of a finger. 
(Cutter Ridge Ranch, Livermore, CA) Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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Tired of her warmblood young stock grabbing at each other over the fences, yet reluctant to double-fence 
the pastures, dressage trainer Jill Munro had these 7-foot post-and-board fences built with diamond- 
mesh wire stretched to cover all the wood surfaces. There are no sharp edges to hurt rubbing horses, it's 
too hard to play over easily, and the wood fencing is an attractive barrier for the horses that they can't 
mistakenly run through without seeing. For security purposes, as well, this fencing is excellent—it pre- 
sents a challenge for potential horse thieves who might otherwise snip a wire or pop a board out of place 
to steal stock. (Wedgwood Farm, Livermore, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 





Where pasture land is at a premium, such as many parts of California, small paddocks adjoin the stalls. 
While it's more pleasant for the resident horses, they do get bored and territorial, fighting over the divid- 
ers and kicking through the bars. To solve this without stringing a web of electric fencing, Jill Munro and 
veterinarian Andrew Clark designed a series of extra-large dividers that project above and beyond the 
regular fencing. Here Grand Prix dressage veteran Sol, at 17 hands, looks over the back fence of his 
paddock. Visible behind him are the 2" x 8" kick boards bolted between the partition railings up to a 4-foot 
level, and you can see that the divider extends far enough to prevent neighbors from reaching around the 
end of the paddock to harass each other. (Wedgwood Farm, Livermore, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 





Pass-throughs like, this one at Glendie Farm іп 
Virginia save wear and tear on gates and the 
people opening them. Designed with a rein- 





forcing bar at the top to keep pushy types from Hate to open and close gates unless you need 
forcing their way through, a pass-through to move horses around? A small section 
should be just wide enough for a person suitable for people and not horses allows you 
(including winter coat) to slip through side- to come and go without the aggravation of 
ways. These are not advisable for farms with opening and closing gates. (Brandon, Spring 
small ponies or foals, for obvious reasons. Grove, VA) Photo to M. F. Harcourt. 


Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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For the safest 
pastures, round off 
your corners so 
there’s nowhere a 
horse can trap 
another for a kick- 
ing contest. 
(Albemarle County, 
VA) Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 
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Diamond wire fencing, topped with а rail ora 


strip of electric fence, is a superbly safe type Stone walls, in regions where stones abound, 
of fence. Its diagonal reinforcements are are handsome but not the safest for horses. 
impervious to the smallest hoof, making it safe They shift over time, becoming easy to climb 
for breeding farms, and, like other wire mesh over, and a careless horse playing іп a field 
products, it can be found in heights up to 6 can be injured by crashing into such a wall. If 
feet. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. your farm has walls, simply line them with an 


electric wire to keep horses clear, or run a 
separate line of fencing inside the perimeter. 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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Most round pens аге, as the name implies. 
circular. Some, like this attractive one, are 
oblong instead, offering just enough room for 
limited riding as well as longeing. (Albemarle 
County, VA, barn) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


This simple round pen's openness and pl 


Beginner riding lessons, starting babies a 


ground, allows a horse to be snubbed up 





easant 
location make it a multi-use arena for its owners. 
nd 
sacking out horses all happen here. In the center 
a patience post," 6" x 6€" and set deep in the 
tight for 


learning to tie or sacking out. The 1" x 4" rail 


between the bottom two rails discourages escape 
attempts from younger, smaller stock. (Tioga 


Farm, Parker, МА, Photo 22 М. F. Harcourt. 
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ROUND PENS 


No matter what you call them—round pens, break- 
ing pens or training pens—having one of these on your 
farm can be an asset in more ways than you might 
have realized. 

While the most obvious use is for starting young 
horses, the versatility of these areas as small, restricted 
working areas and turnouts is great. They can be: 


quarantine for new horses or those who need sepa- 
ration from the rest of your stock 

restricted turnout for horses recovering from ill- 
ness or injury 

• smaller arenas for beginning riders, allowing rid- 
ers to build confidence without concerns over steer- 
ing in large rings 

quiet working areas often of the same size as the 
20-meter circle so common to the dressage world 
simple centers for ground work such as long-rein- 
ing and longeing 

breeding enclosures 


There are many more variations on the theme— 
several modern horse trainers with multidisciplinary 
followings have built entire publications and video- 
tapes around the magic of a small, round pen for work- 
ing with horses. Regardless, putting together a pen 
whose diameter is between 30 fcet (for breaking young 
stock) and 66 fcet or greater (for regular longeing and 
riding) can add surprising flexibility to your barn area. 

For a sacking-out area, gentling young horses and 
keeping their busy minds focused on the trainer, the 
smaller breaking pens are ideal, espccially if you in- 
stall a solid or mostly opaque wall that's at least 5 
feet tall, preferably 7 or 8. These become almost “‘train- 
ing rooms," where quiet, steady progress can be made 
without distractions. Some trainers and traditional dis- 
ciplincs call for a heavy (at lcast 6" x 6") treated post, 
set deeply and reinforced, to be the center point of 
such a ring, good for ticing up youngsters when there's 
a stretchy inner-tubc or heavy bungce cord to connect 
to as well. 

If starting young horses and retraining rogues is 
on your list, the breaking pen is ideal, especially if 
you also can install a 66-foot (20-meter) longe ring 
with regular fencing for the later stages of work. 

If you plan only one small ring, the greatest flex- 
ibility comes with the 66-foot longe ring, provided your 
fence is at least 5 fect high and solid enough to with- 


stand the occasional collision or jump attempt from a 
loose or overly energetic horse. With a 66-foot or larger 
diameter ring, you can work horses reasonably on a 
circle without excessive strain on their joints, although 
moderation is always called for depending on the ani- 
mals’ condition and conformation. 

Built in a multipurpose or family facility, you'll 
find these small rings invaluable, especially if your 
budget is tight, as you can install sand footing or the 
ground covering of your choice for a fraction of the 
cost required for а full-sized arena. Thus, the tight- 
budget facility can have at least one multi-weather 
working area without breaking the bank. 

The variety of fencing used for round pens is a 
credit to human ingenuity . . . in areas with scrub trees, 
stacked saplings set between doubled posts provide 
an almost-solid wall, although their damp-weather de- 
terioration reduces the pen’s lifespan to less than 10 
years. Traditional three- four- or five-board fence 15 
attractive, although too easily looked-through for 
breaking pens—there you need the addition of more 
boards at eye level, or plywood or other solid panel- 
ing. 
Whether you use finished (smooth) boards or rough 
ones (which can save money but expand your splinter 
collection), use screw or ring-shank nails, sometimes 
called “pole barn nails,” at least two to a plank, to 
ensure no boards pop loose during a rambunctious 
horse’s turnout or work session. Be surc to check that 
warped boards don't create a space narrow enough to 
trap a misplaced hoof. 

Those with little inexpensive lumber handy turn 
to pipe corrals, commercially available and easily (but 
not cheaply) shipped all over the country. Pipe sec- 
tions, properly designed, can be disassembled and 
shifted to new locations, resist chewing and kicking, 
and arc the fastest way to provide a safe, round work 
area. 

Using 4" x 4" treating posts with heavy wirc-mcsh 
or chain link Еспсс is a reasonable option, although as 
with any wirc ргоўссі, controlling loose wire ends and 
achicving а sag-frcc fit are prioritics. Flexible plastic 
mesh is а possibility аз well, but must be installed 
rigorously to avoid sagging sections. Regardless of 
whether your fence is wire mesh, planks ог panels, 
install the posts to the outside of the circle, so that 
circling horses and riders don't accidentally catch 
knees, feet, elbows, ete. on the vertical supports. 
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Two-year-old cutting horses are started in this 
pen, which is actually inside a very large indoor 
arena. Sold in kit form by a number of manufac- 
turers, this useful type of pipe-and-plywood ring 
із common іп the West and Northwest. Тһе 
sections clamp together at top, center and 
bottom, allowing removal or expansion as 
needed. The standard 4' x 8' plywood sections 
bolt into place on the frame and prevent stray 


To reduce overall collision potential, regardless of 
the fence material, plan to tilt the vertical supports 
away from the ring’s center by at least five degrees, 
and if your soil does not hold posts well, consider pack- 
ing the posts hard with rock and gravel in addition to 
the dirt. Concrete was once recommended for many 
fence-stabilizing projects, but rock, if available, al- 
lows drainage from wet weather so posts rot less 
quickly. 

To add above-ground stability, run a cable around 
the outside of the ring, from gate post to gate post 
near the height of the top board, and tighten it with a 
turnbuckle connector to keep the posts from falling 
further outwards as they age. Notches in the posts or 
heavy staples will keep the cable from riding up and 
out of position. You’ll need to support your gateposts 
against the cable’s pull, so consider either an angled 


legs and feet from being placed outside the pen. 
Half of this covered arena is utility space for the 
round pen and adjacent tie rings for horses 
ready to be worked, and at the far end is a large 
square riding area. The solid wall of the arena is 
visible in the background with metal sheathing 
along its top to discourage chewing from tied 
horses. (Cutter Ridge Ranch, Livermore, CA) 
Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


brace post for each, or a lintel-type bar over the top, 
above the level of a rider's head. 

The gate for the round pen doesn't need to be a 
large one, although if you plan to smooth the footing 
with a tractor and drag, you'll have to accommodate 
the vehicle's width. If no tractor work is on the agenda, 
a 4- or 5-foot gate is adequate. (Just be sure you buy a 
good, wide rake for manually pulling the sand back to 
the working track as it's kicked outward.) If you can 
make the gate of the same materials and appearance 
as the continuous line of fence, you reduce the chance 
of a ring-sour horse fixating on it during work ses- 
sions. Be sure that the gate latches securely and can 
be reopened from inside AND outside the ring, for 
safety's sake, and always latch it securely during work 
sessions to prevent both its blowing into a horse's body 
or giving way to a determined escape artist. 





This is а реп that clearly gets plenty of use— 
the tools are near at hand. Leads, longe lines, 
side reins, a rubber tire for tying green horses, 
even a rack for the longe whips are all handy 
at the door. This pen was designed with a wide 
enough doorway for the tractor to enter for 
footing maintenance, but the doors are sized 
for human convenience: One is two-thirds size, 
left closed most of the time, and the other side 
is just wide enough for horse and trainer to 
enter safely. А steel cable reinforces the ring's 
sloped walls, visible at upper left, and where it 


meets the gate posts it is routed high over- 
head for safety. (LaGrange Farm, King George, 
VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


Having built a really useful round pen, Bob 
Perks of LaGrange Farm decided to give it a 
roof, a free-standing pole barn construction 
that doesn't cut down on the fresh air by any 
means, but offers shade and shelter from 
falling rain. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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One of the most traditional fencing types, this 
stacked-rail fence is constructed two panels at 
a time, with paired posts that are wired to- 
gether to secure the rails. Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 
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Taking the vertical supports up їо а 10-foot or 
better height and adding a roof, this round pen 
shows that you don't have to be out in the 
weather to longe. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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5 WHAT TO PLAN FOR 





INDOORS 





LIGHTING 


One of the things that can make a barn either a 
pleasure or a pain to work in 15 the lighting. For those 
interested in anything more than the most cursory of 
grooming and management chores, a well-lit view of 
the scene is essential, and not just during the bright- 
ness of the midday sun. 

Natural lighting not only makes the facility more 
comfortable and enjoyable for you but also for your 
animals. They will be more cooperative when handled 
if the surroundings are open and have adequate light- 
ing. Horses have an intense natural fear of close, dark 
places. That is why it takes time to train them to go 
into trailers, and they are hesitant about new areas 
they cannot see well. 

Skylights or windows in the roof can add large 
amounts of natural light, and choosing models that 
open has the added benefit of providing extra ventila- 
tion on demand. Skylights can range from the sim- 
plest of corrugated, fiberglass-reinforced plastic sheets, 
to small domes, to complex window packages. 

If you choose to install clear panels, place them 
directly over key working areas, such as the main aisle 
in which you plan to groom, or over each stall, as thc 
light will not be diffused very far from its source. ІЁ 
you have them installed bv а professional, insist on 
some guarantee that they will not leak, as апу perfo- 
ration in the roof is likely to do so unless perfectly 
installed. Plenty of flashing and/or caulking is essen- 
tial for a tight seal around each nail or screw and 
around the edges. 


If piercing the roof is not to your liking, add a 
clear Plexiglas border at the top of the walls, just be- 
low the roof, to take advantage of low sun rays in the 
winter. This skypanel will be amply shaded in the hot 
summer when the sun's angle is more directly over- 
head. Adding this clear border all the way around dra- 
matically increases your natural lighting, so long as 
you do not extend your roof's overhang too far out. 

Even if you decide not to install lights inside the 
stalls, you'll need electricity for lighting, running ra- 
dios, clippers, water heaters and vacuums. Having 
lights during the dark, cold winter months will allow 
you extra working time after an early sunset—time 
you ll need for such chores as blanketing, bandaging 
tired legs and chipping ісе from buckets. 

The type of lights vou install is fairly flexible as 
long as you place them for maximum effeet. Both in- 
candescent and fluorescent lights are safe, and the 
horses don't саге. If vou choose to install onc light 
per stall, plaee it, well-shielded, in the center of the 
ceiling, not in one corner or along a wall. A horse casts 
а large shadow, effectively blocking a large part of a 
stall when there ts a side-mounted light. 

For even better working conditions after sundown, 
install two lights, placed opposite one another along 
the walls, so in the elear light of morning vou won't 
find vour horses halfway clipped or groomed. If vou 
run your stall dividers up partway but not all the way 
to the ceiling, you can place fluorescent shop lights 
between each stall and get the benefit of two lights per 








WHAT TO PLAN FOR INDOORS 
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A transparent “skypanel” at the top of the walls 
allows additional light to enter the barn. If you 
plan 8-foot walls with plywood siding, you will 
need to cut the top 2 feet off all your siding, a 
potential waste if your budget is tight. To avoid 
this, use board and batten, shiplap or some 
other siding, or plan 10-foot walls to give your 
horses safer headroom. This picture also 
shows an excellent sliding window cover, one 
that can be opened or closed from inside the 
stall and that won't blow in the wind. (Joe Ann 
Scott's barn built by Upperville Barns, in Aldie, 
VA.) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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If your windows are large and airy, you'll get a 
significant amount of light from them. This 
window, designed with a simple but service- 
able set of sliding door shutters, combines 
with the nearby sliding doorway to provide 
plenty of daytime lighting for this small barn. 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


Below is an illustration of how one might place 
fluorescent lights between stalls so each stall 
gets light from two directions. By hanging the 
lights over the partitions, there is no need to 
buy two lights per stall. 
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stall, for nearly half the cost of two lights in each closed 
stall. For example, in a four-stall barn, you'd have to 
install eight lights to have dual light sources in each. 
If you instead use partial dividers, five lights can be 
split between the stalls and still give you light from 
two sides in each. Choose low temperature ballasts 


for cold climate use. 
Having cne area extremely well lit for routine close 


work or emergency vet work is very handy, as most 
emergencies seem to occur after dark. If you need to 
keep a horse well groomed or prepare one for compe- 
tition or other activities, then having a well-lit area in 
which to groom/braid or prepare for anything will be 
useful. If you need to set up a foaling stall or wash 
horses during cold weather, you might want to use heat 
lamps, so plan your wiring so it can be suitable for 
carrying the required amount of current. Both 110 and 
220 come in handy in at least one outlet in the work 
area. 

While lights may seem to be the only electrical 
need in the barn, consider the number of things you 
may wish to plug in from time to time, such as horse 
clippers and vacuums. An outlet of the exterior type, 
with a spring-loaded cover nearby or in each stall can 
be useful, as are outlets around the tack room and gen- 
eral work areas. Other potential uses for electricity in 
your facility include: bathroom heaters, hot water 
tanks, washers and dryers, intercoms, video cameras, 
security systems. In fact, just about anything you can 
imagine could be added to your facility, depending on 
what you want and how much you wani to spend. The 
key 15 to put in as much electrical capability as your 
budget allows—and then some. 

All in all, your minimum needs include: 


* One light every 10 feet of aisleway 

* Onedouble electrical outlet at each end of the barn 
* One light in each stall 

* One well-lit area for grooming/vet work 


As for the outside, a floodlight over one or more 
barn door 15 a lifesaver if you feed after dark or un- 
load after a show. You can install a simple floodlight 
with an easily located switch or motion detector, or 
you might look into getting a light-activated light, such 
as a street lamp which will brighten the area as soon 
as the outdoor light drops below a certain level. 

When installing electrical fixtures, do it right the 
first time. Unless you really know what you're doing, 
you ll have more peace of mind if you know that the 
wiring and electrical outlets have been safely and cor- 
rectly installed by a professional, thereby reducing your 
chances of a barn fire. Be sure to enclose all lines, 
both interior and exterior, in metal conduit, protecting 
the wires from the predations of mice, horses and sharp 
objects. Horses are hopelessly curious about wires 
crossing their walls, especially foals and horses on stall 
rest, and one chewed wire can kill the horse and burn 
down the barn. 

Install a switchbox that allows for ample future 
expansion. Adding sheds, stalls and work areas will 
be less of a nuisance if lighting is prepared ahead of 
time. Inside the barn, recess all light fixtures, if pos- 
sible. If not, be sure to cover them with a sturdy grate 
or screening to protect them from breakage and pos- 
sible electrocution of either people or animals. Place 
them as high as possible; vou may not think fixtures 
are low until one is broken by a rearing horse or a 
rake or shovel being used in its vicinity. 


VENTILATION 


Adequate ventilation in your facility means pro- 
viding a clean, fresh exchange of air in your barn. By 
that we mean fresh air, not drafts. Loose construction, 
with no means of shifting or shutting off the breeze, 
can aggravate ilIness to the point of pneumonia. Good, 
planned air flow is necessary not only for your horse’s 
healih but also for yours and that of employees you 
may have. 

Natural ventilation can be used in most cases Бу 
laying out the structure to take advantage of the pre- 
vailing winds, correctly spacing doors and windows, 
and adding any cupolas or vents you may feel are nec- 
essary for your climate. Here's when a knowledgeable 


local or the county extension office can give vou tips 
on how the extremes of climate and prevailing wind 
patterns affect horses in your area. They can also of- 
fer suggestions for aligning your facility most sensi- 
bly on your property by taking the climate into ac- 
count. 

If vou can manage good air flow without extra 
fans, so much the better. Some steps can go a long 
wav, such as adding 6- to 8-inch spacing along the 
eaves, using a cupola or inserting ridge vents the en- 
tire length of the building. You want the hot air to 
rise, pulling in cool air on the floor level and spread- 
ing а cool breeze along the way that's essential in hot, 
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This sketch of а closable ventilation inlet 


ш А shows how you сап keep good airflow through 
Mı mum 3 OPENING е 6" Hil GED the upper part of the barn without getting 
BAFFLE BOARD actual drafts on the horses. By leaving a gap 


of several inches between the plywood loft 
floor (if you plan a loft) and the eaves, air can 
flow freely up and into the stall area. For bad 
weather, a 1” x 6” hinged baffle board can 
swing shut and be hooked securely. (Courtesy 
of Small Farms Handbook, МУУР5-27, 151 
edition, Midwest Plan Service, Ames, lowa 
50010) 
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FAN MAINTENANCE 
If you want to keep the barn warm, but at the Mn 
same time want good, constant airflow, try this : = 
simple installation. A double wall, with the fan J | 
set in the outside wall, is built at one end of 8 ч --— LOCATE STOP so 
the barn, and an 18-inch gap is left at the N DAMPER Calor 86 
bottom of the inner wall. CLOSED COMPLETELY 
Cool air flows across the floor and out, 
drawn by the fan, while your warm air circu- 


lates snugly indoors. A damper, like that in a 
fireplace, controls the rate of airflow, but has a 
block to prevent complete closure in case the 
fan is still running when the damper closes. Be 
sure and leave a flapped door for maintenance 





access to the fan, as shown. (Courtesy of ч 2 

Small Farms Handbook, MWPS-27, 1st edition, 7 2 -0- 
1984, Midwest Plan Service, Ames, lowa ра» i Ж 
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muggy weather. 
If you’re thinking of a handsome cupola as an ad- 


dition to your barn’s profile, a rule of thumb for di- 
mensions would be one inch of cupola length for ev- 
ery foot of roof length. It’s easy to underestimate the 
size of one when you’re looking from the ground, but 
notice that on a four-stall, 48-foot barn for example, a 
well-sized cupola is about the size of a stall door. 

It’s not critical that your cupola be the ventilating 
type. You may simply use it as a dove cote or pure 
ornament. But by piercing the roof and putting in a 
fan, you can draw a remarkable amount of hot, stale 
air out of your building, allowing fresh air to pour in 
at lower Icvels. If you live in a climate that can be 
cold in the winter, be sure to provide some way to 
control the air flow during winter weather. 

In particularly close, hot climates, vents along the 
stall wall can help. Placed about 2 feet above the floor, 
a long narrow slot vent, 2" by 7' can keep the stall 
floor much healthier, especially for foals who don’t 
benefit from air flow that’s only at window level. Add- 
ing skylights that can be raised also allows heat to 
escape. 


If you need to put many horses іп а smail area, be 
aware that each animal puts out two gallons of mois- 
ture daily by breathing, plus a considerable amount of 
body heat and airborne contaminants. Research has 
shown that horses’ lungs are noticeably damaged by 
the effects of dust, mold, ammonia and other pollut- 
ants in the air. Owners of performance horses and 
breeding stock should be especially aware of this, as a 
horse's performance suffers greatly from diminished 
lung capacity. Increased sickness in a particular barn 
can also be attributed to bad ventilation. 

To clear the air with more than passive measures, 
you can install fan and venting systems large or small. 
Three to fivc air exchanges per hour will usually pro- 
vide adequate ventilation. You may only need to place 
attic fans іп the eaves above the stalls, or vou could 
tackle the problem the way the professional agricul- 
tural folks do. They have access to good information 
and plans for adding mechanical ventilation systems, 
often at surprisingly reasonable prices. Here again, 
your County Extension Agent can offer suggestions, 
many of which are simple enough for almost anyone 
to incorporate into existing building plans. 


WATER 


Two main factors will affect your plumbing plans 
in the barn—your water supply and what you hook up 
to it. It makes everything you do in and around your 
facility easier if your water source 15 both adcquate in 
supply and efficiently laid out. 

The purposc of having a water supply is to pro- 
vide watcr in adequate amounts to maintain your 
horse's good health. Horses require a largc quantity 
of watcr—5 to 15 gallons of it—on a daily basis. Major 
hcalth problems result from a shortage of it over just 
a few hours. Climatic conditions as well as excrcise 
and carrying a foal can incrcasc thc normal amount a 
horsc consumes, so providing watcr a horse can drink 
whenever hc's thirsty, day and night, is a necessity. 

Hot weather increascs a horse's consumption of 
water, Just as in pcople, but few realize that cold 
wcathcr also puts an increased demand on your horse's 
watcr supply. Winter feeds are usually dricr than sum- 
mer grasses, and a horse necds even greater amounts 
of water to compensate for dry feedstuffs. 

The size of your water supply depends on the size 
of your operation, the number of animals you care for, 
and the type of operation you have. The simpler vour 
operation (a run-in shed for a pleasure horse, for ex- 


ample), the simpler your water needs. Of course, if 
you add the requirements of horse bathing and blanket 
washing, the amounts increase proportionally. 

First, decide if you need to dig a second well or if 
your existing well will support both your household 
and your barn. If you are on a city/county water line, 
check to see about the increasc in cost if vou use large 
volumes of water. This may have bearing on whether 
you install a barn-only well or mercly practice great 
efficiency in stable chores that require water. Finally, 
if you drill a well for the barn, be sure to have the 
watcr tested for chemical and bacterial contamination. 


Piumbing Installations 


When planning plumbing installations, one of the 
decisions you will have to make is whether vou want 
automatic watercrs. They are convenient and can save 
vou time and effort in keeping ап adcquatc supply of 
water in front of vour horse. They come with or with- 
out heaters, and the better models are splash- and spill- 
proof, effectively defeating the efforts of bored horses 
to flood their stalls. 

Like buckets, automatic waterers necd cleaning on 
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This sketch of a frost-free hydrant shows the 
placement of the drain-back valve below the 
frost line. Be sure to prepare the underground 
drainage area well with gravel and tile to allow 
runoff away from the barn. (Courtesy of Small 
Farms Handbook, МУУР5-27, 1st edition, 1984, 
Midwest Plan Service, Ames, lowa 50010) 


a regular basis. And they are not without drawbacks: 
Most importantly, you cannot keep track of the amount 
of water your horse consumes on a daily basis. By 
mentally recording the daily consumption of water, you 
can catch colic and other digestive problems before 
they become serious. 

Automatic waterers can also be broken, usually in 
the middle of the night, by an errant kick from your 
horse and thus flood the barn. In chilly climates, even 
heated ones can freeze, as the water lines to them are 
not turned off. Thus it is recommended that you use 
metal pipes to supply waterers, so that you can thaw 
frozen sections with a blow torch. Metal supply lines 
also prevent horse teeth from opening sections unex- 
pectedly. To minimize frozen pipes in hard-to-reach 
areas, wrap supply lines with electric heater tape ex- 
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A water hydrant in the aisle has an under- 
ground drain designed to catch overflow. Be 
sure the drain covers you choose with a sys- 
tem like this are removable for cleaning clogs, 
but can also be firmly attached to keep hooves 
from slipping into the hole. Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


cept for sections the horse can reach. 

If you plan on faucets as your water source, drain- 
back valves are the most reliable type to usc. They 
will give you a long period of service with little or no 
maintenance and will minimize those annoying mud 
puddles that form around water supplies. These valves, 
instead of letting water lie in the pipe to where the 
faucet 15, automatically release water into a small be- 
low-ground drain field when the faucet is turned off. 
That way, no water sits in the pipe above-ground, 
where it may freeze. Drain-back valves can be installed 
in several locations in the barn and in the pastures to 
provide water under the most severe weather condi- 
tions. Just remember to check the freeze line in your 
area (depths range from 0 to 2 or 4 feet underground). 
Then install the drain valve well below the freeze line. 
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This watering system allows for gravity flow to 
each bucket and is frost-free as well. A heated, 
main holding tank іп the tack room, kept filled 
by a simple toilet tank-type floater valve, is the 
heart of the system. From there, PVC pipe runs 
below the frost line the length of the barn, 
branching to each stall's corner waterer. 

The “buckets” are actually short sections of 
12-inch PC pipe set into a concrete pad 
through which the feeder pipe runs. Each is 
set inside an insulated corner box and 15 
leveled to the height of the main tank's water 
level. No part of the feeder pipe is ever ex- 
posed to air or horses’ teeth. 

To drain the system, a separate drain pipe 
and valve branch off the main pipe. With the 
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closure of the main tank's valve and the drain 
valve's opening, all the waterers can be 
flushed out at once. Before flushing the sys- 
tem, one should be sure to pick out extra 
debris from the buckets so that it doesn't 
block the pipes on the way out. A quick swish 
around the inside with a scrub brush cleans off 
the sides. If you have a wet/dry vacuum, you 
can suck the remnants out of each waterer in 
moments. The model shown was designed by 
Roy Rottenberry and Grace Dawson, and is 
installed in the barn of Mrs. Dawson and her 
daughter Phyllis, a U.S. Equestrian Team 
member, at Windchase Farm in Hillsborough, 
VA. While this design is “homemade,” other 
designs can be purchased from some farm 
supply centers. 
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The gravity-flow “bucket” is shown in its insu- 
lated corner box. Notice that there are no 
protruding objects for a horse to break or hurt 
himself on. A simple interior frame holds the 
front of tongue-in-groove 1" x 6"s with a piece 
of plywood forming the surface through which 
the PVC pipe protrudes. The interior of the box 
is filled with non-toxic foam insulation. Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 





The main tank with the cover lifted shows the 
floater valve with shutoff coming from the 
heating unit, upper right. Below the surface is 
the open end of the main pipe leading to the 
buckets. At this end of the pipe, a shutoff valve 
allows the system to be sealed for drainage 
from the other end. Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 
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Тһе main water tank and heating unit аге 
major components in the gravity-fill watering 
system. A hinged wooded lid coated with spar 
varnish keeps the tank from being contami- 
nated or a danger to farm creatures. Photo by 
N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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This recessed Murdock hydrant offers safety 
and durability. Note the drain area under the 
bucket which ties into the drain system for the 
adjoining wash stall and a nearby courtyard. 
(Albemarle County, VA, barn) Photo by М. Е 
Harcourt. 
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If you need hot and cold running water, then you 
will want to include a hot water tank in your plans 
and suitable plumbing to handle the additional line. 
This is not complicated, and it is one measure that 
will make much of your horsekeeping easier. The small 
tank is relatively inexpensive to buy and run, and if it 
is a quick-recovery type, it can provide plenty of hot 
water for a minimal investment. This will allow you 
to add a washer and dryer to keep all the towels, wraps, 
blankets and such clean and avoid wear and tear on 
your household appliances. 

Additional water users, such as bathrooms and 
wash pits, are wonderful additions, but not essential. 
If you think you might want to install these later, ar- 
range the plumbing so that fixtures and associated 
structures can be added. Just be sure that the runoff 
from these will not overload your current septic sys- 
tem. Before you decide on an additional bathroom, 
check your county regulations, zoning permit and per- 
colation permit to be sure it is permitted. 

Just as with electrical wiring, put in as much 
plumbing as your budget will stand. Even if you don't 
add the bathroom, washer and dryer or wash pit right 
away, put in the line and connections. Remember to 
keep diagrams of the lines, valves and fixtures for fu- 
ture maintenance reference. 

Obviously, you don't need all this fancy stuff to 
enjoy your horse, but if you are into showing, eventing, 
hunting or training in a big way, then these things make 
ıt easier and quicker to keep your equipment and horses 
clean and well-maintained. 


Simple and extremely long-lasting, fiber-rein- 
forced rubber corner buckets serve well as 
waterers. Such a bucket is especially solid 
when secured by a corner bracket to lock the 
handle in place and a metal lip hooked under 
the rim of the bucket. This foils the efforts of 
playful horses to bang it around and yet is 
easy to remove for cleaning. The rubber mate- 
гіа: won't produce sharp edges if kicked or 
stomped, and during the winter ice can be 
popped off the water's surface by a thump on 
the flexible bucket's side. Bucket and bracket 
shown (at Chestnut Hill, Spring Grove, VA) are 
from Fortex and have been in daily use for 
over 20 years. Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 








This Ariston 4-gallon water heater operates off 
110 current, making it easy to install in a barn 
for tack cleaning, adding to bran mashes and 
spot cleaning manure stains on horses. The 
small quantity of water stored is not enough 
for a complete horse's hot bath, but for many 
other needs it's ideal. Beside it a deep utility 
sink and work shelf make tack cleaning simple, 
and hanging wire racks prevent sponges and 
wet brushes from turning rank. (Chestnut Hill, 
Spring Grove, УА) Photo by М. W. Ambrosiano. 
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FLOORING 


Before you finish your stalls and fill them with 
bedding, remember that they will take a great deal of 
abuse from the combination of a horse’s feet and the 
inevitable waste products of so large an animal. If the 
floor isn't tough, you'll soon have a bog in the barn, 
no matter how deep the bedding. 

The flooring needs to provide good drainage, easy 
manure removal, and minimal dust and noise. It’s hard 
to find all that in one surface that most people can 
afford, but there are some options: Mats over concrete, 
packed earth and even straight sand may fit your needs. 
It’s a matter of considering what you have available 
and how you 4 like to arrange your stalls. 

For a start, drainage in stalls or a shed can be 
helped by laying a mini-drain field in each stall or by 
adding a mini-drain field running through the center 
of your stalls. To do this, in the center of the stall dig 
a hole about 3 feet in diameter and deep enough to 
reach a layer of dirt that will drain adequately. Then 
fill the hole with large-diameter gravel or alternate 
layers of sand and gravel and tamp that firmly into 
place before covering it with the dirt you have selected 
for the shed/stall. Another good, simple way to pre- 
pare a stall 1s to lay a 6- to 12-inch deep laver of fine 
gravel or stone dust, and then place your dirt, clay or 
other materials over it. 

If you find a layer of bedrock below vour top soil, 
then you can use it as the "bottom" of a mini-drain 
field by channeling urine out of the barn and allowing 
it to drain down and away from the facility. Not that 
much 15 really going to drain, as the bedding will ab- 
sorb much of the moisture overnight. 

Porous "popcorn" asphalt 15 another flooring that 
. works fairly well. It provides a solid covering for the 
drainfield over which you can spread a good layer of 
bedding to protect a horse's tender joints from the hard- 
ness and roughness of the surface. To get a good sur- 
face for horses, have the hot asphalt raked rather than 
hot-rolled during installation, and when you order it, 
be sure to ask for the type with large particles. When 
you order the asphalt, request one that 15 a urine-re- 
sistant emulsion of double tar and little to no sand. 

Another fairly costly but well-supported flooring 
method is to place a grid of pressure-treated 2" x 4"s 
edgewise across the stall over a 12-inch base of gravel 
and fill stone dust between the boards. The boards 
should be between 1% and 4 inches apart, braced at 
| either end, and the stone dust should be packed firmly 


between them to the top of the board edges. This drains 
superbly, provides better traction and more give than 
a concrete floor, and allows those cleaning the stall to 
use a shovel, which can be slid along the boards for 
the last part of the cleaning. It takes 45 12-foot 2" x 
4"s to grid a 12' x 12' stall, at an approximatc cost of 
$120, considerably less than most good-quality rub- 
ber mats. 

A simpler drainage option involves packing the 
flooring soil in a gentle slope to one corner or to the 
rear of the stall. Then plan to clean that damp area 
thoroughly and lime it weckly to prevent odors and 
bacterial buildup. When grading the flooring, keep the 
slope to a maximum of 3 degrees so that your horse's 
legs will not become strained by standing at such an 
angle for long. 

You have another choice in the final layer of dirt 
that lines the stall. Classic flooring is hard-packed clay, 
which offers a tough, yet forgiving surface that won't 
scrape your horses or cause their legs to swell if they 
must stand on it for many hours. Thick clay is the 
best, packed to a nearly hoof-proof surface, because 
it lets urine run off to a drain hole and only needs to 
be reworked once a year or so. Some people order 





Use a tamping tool, as shown, to pack down 
your floor soil adequately. Be sure you work 
the floor thoroughly from one side to the other. 
Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 





baseball diamond clay for this and pack it no less than 
4 inches deep. If no clay is available, any thick, pack- 
able soil free of stones and sandy portions (which dis- 
integrate) will do, but it may require more frequent 
repacking. 

To form the most solid soil flooring, you need a 
heavy pounding tool with a flat foot and a waist-high 
handle that you can raise and drop repeatedly while 
moving slowly around the stall to level the entire sur- 
facc. Motor-driven settlers for concrete do the best 
job, provided you have both a hose and a supply of 
loose clay on hand to alter the dampness or dryness of 
the surface as you go along. 

If you plan to wash and disinfect your stalls, as in 
a breeding or hospital arrangement, more efficient 
drainage is in order. In some operations, actual drains 
are placed in the corners or center of the stalls, and a 
solid flooring such as concrete is covered with com- 
mercially sold rubber stall mats. Most farm managers 
lay bedding over the mats, removing it when the stall 
is disinfected and rcplacing it with elean straw or wood 
chips before the horses are brought back in. 

Others prefer not to place bedding over the mats 
at all, washing the stall contents into the drains daily. 
The drains empty into a sluicing system that ean be 
flushed weckly, and thus the stalls are Кері clean апа 
fairly odor-free. Since the only waste material is pure 
manure and not bedding, stall cleaning is casier, and 
there is less of a manure pile to be disposed of. The 
pure manure сап bc sold or given away as organic 
compost. 

The drawback to using matting in your stalls with 
no additional bedding ts that in cold climates the fa- 
cility may be colder than vou like. Also, it's hard to 
beat tlie esthetics of a barn well bedded with gleaming 


With the shavings 
swept back, this 
stall's floor grid of 
2" x 4" pressure 
treated lumber is 
visible. Crushed 
rock fills the 2-inch 
gaps between 
boards, offering 
excellent drainage 
and a base that 
can't be dug up or 
worn unevenly by 
resident horses. 
(Chestnut Hill, 
Spring Grove, УА) 
Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


straw or well-banked wood shavings or sawdust. 

The stall floor mat industry has developed exten- 
sively in recent years, with ribbed, perforated, smooth 
or pebbled mats available, and even excellent plastic 
grid systems that allow drainage into a prepared stall 
base. In all cases, the base must be firm, very smooth 
and flat from one side of the stall to another, or anv 
matting you install will shift, warp and possibly even 
catch a hoof or shoe in a gap at a seam, at possible 
harm to the horse. Your mat choiec will depend on the 
type of horsekeeping you do, as full-time stalled horses, 
older animals, mares with foals, etc. mav produce far 
more urine than other horses, and both your mats and 
your stall base must be configured to accomodate that 
flow. 

If your stall base and local environmental arrange- 
ments permit urinc to drain safcly off beneath the stall, 
purifying itself as it percolates through soil, sand and 
gravel lavers, a mat choice that is either perforated or 
a simple grid is a good idea. It will reduce your monthly 
bedding costs leaving less dampness for the bedding 
to soak up, and the daily or weekly usc of hydrated 
lime or anothcr commereial stall freshener will neu- 
tralize any remaining ammonia smell. 

Another less-publieized product that is good in a 
draining stall is something called "cow сагре(”--а wo- 
ven synthetic "rug" that is sold in rolls, and like rub- 
ber mats, prcvents the stall base from being dug up 
into the bedding during normal use. 

If vou prefer to have all thc moisturc carried physi- 
callv from the stall in the bedding, solid mats (with 
ridges or pebbling to prevent slips) are cffeetive, but 
vou will see an increase in the amount of bedding uscd, 
with an accompanying increase in your financial bur- 
den. 
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Comparative costs for stall bases and mats run in 
the following ranges for a single 10” x 127 stall: 


* Bluestone, granite, pea gravel combinations, $20- 
$40 

* Conveyor belts with wood trim to hold them flat, 
$35 

* Cow carpet plus bluestone base, $40 

* Equustall matting (over existing floor), $420 





Ф Groundmaster matting, $375 
* Hoof Turf, $420 
* RB Rubber Mats, $250 


Check the advertisements іп national and regional 
horse publications for mat-company products and 
availability in your area, and watch for product-re- 
view articles Іп magazines and newsletters such as 
“Mike Plumb’s Horse Journal.” 


STALL DESIGN 


Stall Size 


Based on the size of horse or pony you are hous- 
ing, you have some options in stall size. The smallest 
comfortable stall for an average horse is 10' x 10', 
which allows just enough room for the animal to turn 
around in and lie down safely. А 12-foot area is more 


generous for the animal and gives you more working 
space if you choose to do your grooming in the stall. 
However, consider that in enlarging your stalls you 
increase your materials—bedding, roof area, every- 
thing—by 44 percent or more. It's a simple calcula- 
tion of area: a 10' x 10' stall is 100 square feet. A 12' 
x 12 stall is 144 square feet, needing almost half again 
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The aisle of this barn is kept safe апа clear because it has properly installed sliding doors: heavy- 
duty latches, a bottom roller to keep feet from getting between door and wall and a stop block at the 
rear of the door's track allowance. You can build such a door for yourself, buying the hardware at 
farm-supply stores and rigging а 4 x 8' door panel of plain exterior plywood (as heavy as you сап 
find) with a Z-frame of 2" x 6". For a more polished effect, back the plywood with varnished tongue- 
in-groove hardwood (shown here), or elongate the traditional X pattern with six 2" x 6"5 nailed іп 
place. Insertion of a commercial stall grill as shown is optional. (Соорег 5 Farm, Aldie, VA) Photo Бу 


М. W. Ambrosiano. 


as much bedding, roofing and so on. 

Owners of stallions or broodmares really have no 
choice, as breeding operations must allow space for 
mares to foal and stallions to live comfortably. They 
need stalls that are 12' x 12', 14' x 14' or larger. 

A simple way to construct a foaling stail on short 
пойсе is to remove a partition between two regular 
stalls. Removable partitions can be made bv sliding 
1” x 6" or 2" x 6" boards down between a channel of 
boards (2" x 2"s or 4" x 4"s are finc) on opposite walls. 
Convertible stall are also useful when vou have a horse 
on extended stall rest. 

Construeting all your stalls 12' x 12' with remov- 
able partitions between each allows your facility a wide 


range of uses and isn't that hard to do in the initial 
construction stages. 

If vou have planned a havloft (trv not to, as hav 
stored in a shed is safer from fire hazards, easier to 
use and won't fall through cracks onto your horses’ 
coats and into their lungs), allow enough clearance so 
that no part of the supporting strueture is lower than 
10 feet. That way, vour horses will not injure them- 
selves when thev throw their heads in excitement or 
fear. If you are working on a tight budget and will 
have smaller horses in the barn, 8-foot ceilings are 
aeceptable, but be sure to completely reeess your light 
fixtures. 
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217. f 
To build a traditional Dutch door, you need 
simple, solid materials such as 2" x 6"s, 5/8ths- 
inch plywood, heavy strap or Tee hinges and 
metal edging for the chewable sections. While 
this door plan shows a full 4-foot door, if you 
are building with 4" x 4" posts set 4 feet on 
center, you will need to make this door 44 
inches wide, not 48, so it will fit neatly between 
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Used with or instead of traditional doors, 
heavy stall screens are available from livestock 
catalogs and through some feed stores. They 
come in many sizes and shapes and are 
excellent for providing light and air while 
keeping horses securely in their stalls. If using 


Doors 


Standard stall doorways should be 4 feet wide. 
Onee the doorway is framed, however, you have 
choiees as to what you ЯН it with. Light or heavy doors, 
sereens, ehains or web barriers are all appropriate, 
depending on your animals and the time they spend 
indoors. If you wish to save expenses during eonstrue- 
tion, eonsider using inexpensive stall guards as a start- 
up door. Later, you add either preeonstrueted doors or 
doors you make yourself. 

Solid swinging doors ean either be the Duteh types 
(separate upper and lower parts) or a full door whieh 
may be solid or have steel mesh or bars on the upper 
portion for light and ventilation. You ean make stan- 
dard Duteh doors fairly simply, provided you measure 
саеһ seetion earefully and eonduet several trial instal- 
lations as vou go along. The triek is to have both doors 
hang seeurely and evenly so they do not swing open or 





full-length ones such as those shown, be sure 
to hang them high enough so that a horse's 
hoof cannot slide under and get caught. Install 
these with a simple screw eye in the door 
frame for the hinge pins to drop into. A double- 
end snap at the other side also attaches to a 
screw eye for horse-proof closure. Photo by N. 
W. Ambrosiano. 


elosed on their own, striking the horse unexpeetedly. 
And they must never swing into the stall, as they ean 
erush the horse against the frame as he passes or be- 
come stuek in the bedding as they swing. If your Duteh 
doors open to the outside, be sure the latehes are out- 
side as well. [n ease of fire, vou ean then free the horses 
without entering the barn. If vou hang а halter outside 
as well, that makes reseues easier still. 

A sliding door may be more expensive initially but 
it adds aisle spaee to your faeility and 1$ generally 
safer. It’s mueh harder, for example, for а horse to get 
a hip hung on a sliding door than one that swings into 
his path as he passes. 

Doors ean also be purehased as eomplete, ready 
to hang units. Most are sold in standard 4-foot widths, 
whether they swing or slide. Seareh the horse maga- 
zines for the many eompanies advertising these and 
other barn materials, but be aware that shipping 
eharges add substantially to the expense. In assessing 
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А horse-proof and effective latch has been 
welded on this metal-edged sliding door. The 
hasp will take a lock, if necessary, while a snap 
attached to a chain is adequate for daily use. 
The rail visible along the front of the door 
makes a useful blanket rack, with no sharp 
corners on which to bump a һогве 5 head ог 
hip in passing. The card holder below the 
blanket rack allows index cards with each 
horse’s feed or medication instructions to be 
changed as needed. (Windfield Station, 
Nicasio, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


whether to build or buy doors, consider purchase and 
shipping ргісс versus your own time and effort com- 
bined with the cost of the materials. 

Heavy gratings are a good option when hung with 
or instead of standard doors. Тһсу come іп squares a 
horse can look over, tall rectangles that keep horses 
from biting passersby, or rectangles with a scooped 
opening. They arc readily purchased and easily in- 
stalled on eyebolts or even as sliders. Again, be sure 
to place them бог safcty so they open to the outside of 
the stall. 

The solidity of what you install 15 important. Duc 
to its frequent daily usc, a door takes morc abuse than 
the rest of the barn structure. Where lighter lumber 
may be adequate along a partition, usc no less than 3/ 
4 inch plywood and 2" x 6" boards for the door’s fram- 
ing and backing. A frustratcd horse, either pawing or 
plunging against a door, can test the strength of your 
construction to its limits. This is especially true if vou 
have a boarding operation or a brecding facility. 

Along the tops of the doors, as on every possible 
chewing surface, place a thin sheet of mctal to 
discourage destructive teeth. Throughout the stall, one 
hopes to have few places where a chewing or cribbing 
horse can gct a grip, and door and partition tops are 
inevitable targets. 

To foil equine teeth, buy drywall corner beading 
at a builder’s supply store. It’s very cheap, tooth-proof 
апа has holes predrilled so it сап bc screwed to thc 
door. Alternately, buy 4- or 6-inch wide rolls of alu- 
minum flashing at a hardware store, and tack it down 
with roofing tacks or other wide-headcd nails. You need 
to unroll a length of metal cxactly the sizc of the sur- 
face it will cover, cut it with tin snips, center it on the 
surface, and firmly bend down the mctal on either side 
of the door or partition top. It should form a three- 
sided channel that is smooth and clean-looking, with 
no untrimmcd edges to snag passersby. As it wears, 
remember to keep an eye out for loose tacks that can 
catch a passing horse or fall out only to be stepped on. 
А piece of form-fitted galvanizcd steel can also be used 
here. 

The hardware on which to hang the door is almost 
more important than the door itself—if the hinges sag 
or tear free, the door will be impossible to open or 
close safely and easily. Use the largest strap hinges, 
whether plain or ornamental, that can support a nearly 
100-pound door for the best wear. Use two hinges per 
door on Dutch doors and three on full doors. The latch 
should be horse-proof, withstanding the efforts of 
nearly prehensile horse lips to open it and escape. A 
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determined horse can easily lift a chain over a nail, 
flip a hook, or untie a rope. If you install the type of 
stall bolt with a handle that you raise and slide to free 
the bolt, be sure to put a serew eye through the center 
of the handle and attach a heavy snap to it so the horse 
eannot work a lip under the handle and lift it. 

If your horse is prone to pawing at the door, a 
kiek latch at the bottom as well as a top bolt will help. 
You can order toe-operated latches through farm or 
stable supply catalogs or national builders hardware 
supply. 

If your barn has a center aisle, doors to the main 
entrance give you the option of increased climate con- 
trol. Here again, you must decide if swinging doors or 
sliding doors fit better with your overall faeility plan. 
Swinging doors require more space to open and can 
bang or flap themselves to pieces in big winds if not 
securely fastened. Also, barn doors that are large 
enough to cover the opening of your barn often re- 
quire maintenance as they age due to both their ex- 
treme weight pulling on the hinging apparatus and the 
effeets of the wind. If you use swinging doors, plan on 
heavy-duty hinges and hardware so you don't have to 
keep rehauging them every few years. While expen- 
sive, a full piano hinge works on large swinging doors. 

Sliding doors offer space-saving advantages as 
well as good climate control. They can be left part- 
way open for a bit of light and air without having to 
be propped awkwardly ajar, and, with proper installa- 
tion, they can survive high winds. 

Whatever type of door you eventually decide on 
for anywhere in the barn, be sure that your doors: 


1. Open wide enough to allow you to transport ma- 
chinery, feedstuffs or other equipment through 
them. 

2. Are wide enough for you and others to safely lead 
animals through them. 

J. Have adequate drainage near them so that the ar- 
eas of high traffic do not become mud puddles 
during inclement weather. You may have to add 
some special footing іп doorways to reduce mud 
problems. Rubber mats or cow carpets work well, 
either bought specially for stalls, or made from 
old conveyor belting, or purchased from the manu- 
facturer. Concrete or gravel in front of the doors 
and up to the front of the stalls prevents the soil 
from wearing down to a muddy trench. 
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inside the Stall 


Because the inside of the stall is going to take lots 
of abuse from your horse, plan to install just a few 
key fixtures. Protruding objects such as hay racks and 
storage boxes are an invitation to chewing, and your 
horse may get injured bumping into them. Better to 
have removable stall fixtures or round the corners on 
those you cannot do without. 

The most natural arrangement for feeding hay 1s 
to throw it on the ground. Horses are designed to eat 
from below their body level, and this way no dust or 
fragments fall down into their eyes, ears and nose. 
However, to keep down parasite infestation, you must 


Where two sliding doors meet they can be 
latched together with a hook and eye, but that 
won't keep them from sliding as a unit once 
they re latched. Either install another hook and 
eye at the rear of one or both doors to hold the 
joined doors in place across the doorway, or 
get an adjustable hook like this one. Placed as 
shown, it can be adjusted for changes in the 
door's placement and also locked into posi- 
tion. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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If the shape of your 
building precludes a 

' large sliding door, it's 
/пої impossible to plan а 
hinged one that stays 
solidly in place. This 
extremely large swing- 
ing aisle door is at- 
tached using a piano- 
ype hinge from top to 
bottom, and it latches 
against a stop post 
when open. (Albemarle 
County) Photo by M. Р. 
Harcourt. 
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| Closeup showing piano hinge of large swing- 
_ ing door, which bolts into a 10" x 10" post set An alternative to rollers for holding the bottom 
| in concrete. Also visible is a fire extinguisher; of your sliding door steady is this rail and 

one or more of which should be close at hand groove arrangement, which holds the door 

in every barn. Check with local authorities on against swinging from end to end. (Designed 
| number and spacing of fire extinguishers. by Fritz Brittain of Albemarle Barns, 


Photo da M. Ғ. Harcourt. E Photo М.Е Harcourt. 
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keep a good clean stall if you feed off the ground. If 
you have an inveterate stall walker who tramps his 
hay into the bedding, try using a hay net (hung at the 
horse’s eye level and removed when empty) or install 
a round-cornered hay rack in a corner where he’s less 
likely to catch a hip or his head in passing. Place it so 
the horse doesn’t get a face full of dust and hay as he 
eats. Avoid the temptation to put a rack at floor level, 
even though it’s a good height to eat from. The danger 
of the horse getting caught in it 15 too great to risk, 
even if you consider your horse the calmest of сгеа- 
tures. 

Feed bins offer many choices. Good corner mod- 
els are available in every price range, most can be re- 
moved for cleaning, and some with rims prevent eager 
horses from spilling the grain onto the floor. Buy one, 
rather than building one yourself: The wear of the horse 
eating will soon turn up splinters, the grain worked 
into the wood encourages wood chewing, and you can- 
not clean or disinfect a homemade box efficiently. 

Your horse needs at least an ounce of salt per day, 
and a salt brick 1s the easiest way to satisfy him. Three 
types of racks are commonly available—a cage with 
plastic-coated wire, all plastic, or a metal plate with 
edges that catch the side channels in the brick. These 
are adequate, although once the channels break off the 
brick from wear, the plate model is useless. You ean 
always keep the salt brick in the feed bin, though, no 
matter what shape it’s worn into. Or you can buy the 


50-pound model and set it on a board on the floor in 
the corner. It will last a very long time. 

For watering, you can install an automatic wa- 
terer in the corner, or simply hang a rubber or plastic 
bucket from a ring іп the wall. Because buckets freeze 
in the winter, a rubber bucket is easier to pop the ice 
out of, although they are heavier. Rubber is also less 
prone to split from thermal shock, such as when you 
pour hot water іп it on a cold day. When hanging the 
bucket, remember to use snaps or links that have no 
protruding points on which a horse can catch his face 
or halter. 

Here’s a tip the Dutch use for keeping horses wa- 
tered on frozen nights: After the evening feeding and 
watering, twist a handful of hay into a short rope and 
set it in the water bucket so that one end sticks above 
the water level. Then, in the night as the horse goes to 
drink from the now-frozen bucket, he can tug the ice 
free as he fiddles with the hay handle. 

If you plan to groom your horse іп the stall, you 
can manage quite well by putting the lead rope over 
your horse’s withers and letting him move as you 
groom. If you find yourself spending more time say- 
ing, “Stand still” than grooming, you might place a tie 
ring in the center of one wall at the horse’s eye level. 
Be sure to tie your rope to a loop of easily broken hay 
string, though, because a panicked horse in a space as 
small as a stall is at his most dangerous—vou can't 
get out of his way. 


FEED STORAGE 


Grain storage should be close enough to your main 
stall area to be convenient but separated from your 
horses’ reach by a barrier of some kind. Horses are 
famous for opening feed rooms and storage cans and 
eating enough to kill themselves. 

The storage arca doesn’t have to be fancy, just 
secure. Grain can be stored in everything from gar- 
bage cans to built-in bulk storage containers lined with 
metal to keep out rats and mice. Grain storage should 
serve these purposes: 


1. Easy access for feeding convenience. 

2. Protection behind а horse-proof barrier. 

3. No access to rodents and insects so they can't spoil 
grain. 

4. Preservation of freshness, free from mold or mil- 
dew. These two, in addition to rodent and insect 


residue, can cause illness and even death іп horses. 


One of the most efficient grain storage containers 
15 the plain, old metal garbage сап, provided that vou 
run a heavy spring or chain through the side handles 
and over the top to make it horse- and rodent-proof. A 
30-gallon can holds 100 pounds of most grains and 
сап be cleaned, moved and суеп painted as changes in 
stable management demand. To lengthen the life of 
these cans, set them on wooden pallets or a sheet of 
plywood unless they are on a concrete floor, as mois- 
ture beneath them will eventually rust a hole in the 
bottom. 

To provide a more polished look to your feed room, 
vou can build a counter high enough to set the cans 
under it, and slide each onc out as vou need it. Or run 
two boards along the floor beneath the counter on 











| 
(Above Іей) If bulk feeding is your plan, a chute 
such as this could be ideal. Placed in the loft, 
the main feed box, made of galvanized iron, 


pours grain into a cart when the hatch is 
opened. The cart is then wheeled down the row 











of stalls and grain is scooped from there, saving 
the labor of carrying many buckets up and down 
the barn. Another advantage with this arrange- 
ment is that there is never a large supply of grain 
within a loose horse's reach. (Windchase, 
Hillsborough, VA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano 


(Above Right) This simple 6' x 12' feed area 
takes half the space of a potential stall, leaving 
the same size space next door for other storage. 
The counter here allows for mixing supplements 
(shown on the shelf above the counter) and 
general work; plus it leaves plenty of space 
below for storage. Note the feed scale hung in 
easy reach, allowing precise measurement of 
any feed additives or medicines. (Joe Ann Scott, 
Aldie, VA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


(Left) |n this simple feed and equipment area, 
metal garbage cans hold grain ready for feeding 
while bags not yet stored away are safe from 
dampness on a concrete floor. Tool hooks on 
the walls store cleaning equipment safely out of 
the way and give the barn a workmanlike ap- 
pearance. (Takaro, Middleburg, VA) Photo by N. 
W. Ambrosiano. 
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which to set the cans. Make the back board higher 
than the front one to allow the can to angle slightly 
outward for easy grain scooping. If you like, you can 
then set a third board against the front legs of the 
counter just high enough to keep the cans from tip- 
ping over, but low enough that empty cans can be lifted 
out. 

If you can lay hands on an old chest freezer, that 
makes a very secure grain bin, but you must dispose 
of the original door lock if there is any chance at all a 
child might be in your barn. Bins full of grain are mag- 


nets for children, one of whom might become trapped 
with tragic result. Replace the door lock with a metal 
hasp that is installed upside down—with the Пар оп 
the bottom—so it must be lifted into place to lock. 

Some extra features in the feed room can be worth- 
while. The counter, mentioned above, gives you a 
working surface for mixing grain and supplements, 
pounding medicine boluses and general work. A light 
and an electrical outlet are great pluses, too. The out- 
let allows you to plug in an immersion heater to make 
hot water for mixing bran mashes or scrubbing buck- 
ets. 


HAY, BEDDING AND FEED STORAGE SPACE REQUIREMENTS 





Weight Per Cubic Cubic Feet 
Material Foot in Pounds Per Ton 
Hay — Loose in shallow mows 4.0 512 
Hay — Loose in deep mows 4.5 444 
Нау — Baled loose 6 333 
Hay — Baled tight 12 167 
Hay — Chopped long cut 8 250 
Hay — Chopped short cut 12 167 
Straw — Loose 2-3 1000-667 
Straw — Baled 4-6 500-333 
Silage — Corn 3B Эй 
Silage — Grass 40 50 
Barley — 48% 1 bu. 39 51 
Corn, ear — 70# 1 bu. 28 72 
Corn, shelled — 56% 1 bu. 45 44 
Corn, cracked or corn meal — 50% 1 bu. 40 50 
Corn-and-cob meal — 45# 1 bu. 36 56 
Oats — 327 1 bu. 26 77 
Oats, ground — 22# 1 bu. 18 111 
Oats, middlings — 48# 1 bu. 39 51 
Rye — 56# 1 bu. 45 44 
Wheat — 60# 1 bu. 48 42 
Soybeans — 62# 1 bu. 50 40 
Any small grain* Use 4/5 of wt. of 1 bu. 
Most concentrates 45 44 


(Courtesy: American Plywood Association.) 


“То determine space required for any small grain use wheat (60% = 1 bu.) for example. 
Then: 60 (4/5) = 48# wheat per cubic foot volume. To find number cubic feet wheat per ton. Then: 


2000% (Wt. ) 
бам RS о! cago = 42 cu. ft. 


48# wheat per cubic foot volume | 
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HAY STORAGE 


Hay storage is a vital part of farm planning, 
whether you have one horse or 100. Even if you choose 
to buy five bales at a time from the local feed storc, 
you need a good place to keep them whilc they last. 
Your storage area need not be rodent-proof as does a 
feed room, but it must offer some protection from wa- 
ter—both rain water and soggy ground. To prcvent 
mold problems from underneath the bales, find some 
wooden pallets or build a simple grid, strong enough 
to support your weight, to use as flooring beneath the 
bales. The decent ventilation provided by this will keep 
your hay fresher longer. 

Remember that hay is a fire hazard as well, so 
line your storage area with fire-retardant materials that 
will hold back flames for at least one hour. You can 
buy 5/8-inch fire-rated sheetrock from building sup- 
ply stores; check with them on other locally availablc 
materials. 

In planning the hay area, take into account the 
amount of hay you will buy at a time, both now and as 
far in the future as you can forecast. Figure on vol- 
umes of approximately 40 bales per ton, which take 
up about 260 cubic feet of storage space. 


Buying hay dircctly from a farm can bc most eco- 
nomical if you know how to select quality hay and 
what a realistic price is for your area. Here again, your 
local Cooperative Extension Service can offer educa- 
tion on the subjcct and a list of suggested hay growers 
and sellers near you. 

Sources of hay from least expensivc to most ex- 
pensive includc: 


Here is a properly installed hay rack, with no 
sharp points to hurt a horse. The built-in tray 
on this model allows legumes such as alfalfa 
to be fed without the tiny leaves falling through 
into the bedding below. You can tell from the 
height of the stall grating on the left that this 
hay rack is at a horse's approximate eye 
height, low enough that dust and particles will 
not fall into the horse's face as he eats. 
(Takaro, Middleburg, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 








These ігар doors іп the hayloft аге centered 
over the hay racks in the stalls below, allowing 
hay to be shoved easily through to two horses 
іп one effort. The doors are drawn open with 
heavy string that runs from the door through a 
ring in the rafter and tied at the end with a 
large washer, so you never need scratch 
around the loft floor looking for the door 
handle. In addition, the paths to each trap 
door in this barn are marked on the loft floor in 
red paint, so as new loads of hay are brought 
in, they can be stacked out of the pathways. 
(Windchase, Hillsborough, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


І. Hay purchased directly from the grower. 
Hay purchased from a middleman who buys in bulk 
from farmers in a wide area and sells in bulk lo- 
cally. 

3. Hay purchased from a local feed store. 


While feed stores always charge a delivery fee, 
sometimes both growers and middlemen will also de- 
liver for a small additional fee. If you pay someone 
else to unload and store the hay, it will add to the cost. 
Remember that growers and middlemen prefer to de- 
liver in large amounts such as І to 10 tons. 


If you do your homework, you can find a reliable, 
cost-effective source of hay that fits your overall op- 
erational plan. Check with other horse owners to see 
if a number of you can buy several tons at one time. 
Then a tractor-trailer load (10 to 15 tons) can be de- 
livered to a central location with each person respon- 
sible for the immediate transport of his or her own 
share to their farm. 

Remember, too, that hay 15 a seasonal commodity. 
It's cheaper іп the summer when haying weather 15 
good than in the dead of winter, so plan your storage 
accordingly. If you use a local source, make sure he 
or she has enough to sell you throughout the winter or 
will reserve hay for you to purchase during the winter 
months. 

Let's add a word about management here. Through 
education, your Cooperative Extension Service can 
help vou decide the type and amount of hay you песа. 
Not every horse needs the most expensive hay. Knowl- 
edge on the subject will keep you from spending money 
unnecessarily and help you maintain vour horse in good 
healthy condition. 

As mentioned earlier, һау should not be stored 
above your animals’ stalls if at all possible. Overhead 
storage is a fire and health hazard that сап be elimi- 
nated by simply having a separate storage arca spe- 
cifically for һау (and bedding or other flammable ne- 
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cessities). Studies have shown that dust particles play 
a large role in the upper-respiratory infections often 
seen in today’s stalled animals. No matter how high 
the quality of the hay you purchase, there will be some 
fine dust and particles that will add to the other air- 
borne particles present in your facility. Also on a prac- 
tical note, anyone running a barn soon notices that 
getting hay 10 feet up into a loft is no fun, even if you 
have a hay conveyor available. 

Nevertheless, if you are planning to go on with 
overhead storage, then here are some precautions to 
take: 


1. Fit the boards or plywood sheets in the hayloft 
floor very tightly together to reduce the amount of 
dust and hay particles that rain down on your ani- 
mals. 


2. Do not make the loft floor and stall ceiling two 
separate structures in the hope that this will elimi- 
nate the fall of residue. All you are doing 15 creat- 
ing the ideal spot for a fire to start as dust and 
debris collect between the floor and ceiling. 

3. Consider adding fire-rated sheetrock under the 
flooring. 


While feeding from overhead racks may be conve- 
nient, studies have shown that hay stored in racks 
above the horse’s normal head height may allow fine 
particles to be inhaled or to settle in the horse’s nasal 
passages and lungs as he eats. This, like hay dust fil- 
tering through the ceiling, leads to a higher incidence 
of upper-respiratory problems. 


ROUND BALES 


You've seen them being fed to cattle or spread like 
huge grassy pillboxes across hay fields—those el- 
ephant-size round bales of hay. While they appear 
unwieldy, it can make good sense to feed hay this way 
depending on your setup, as you spend less time offer- 
ing flakes by hand. They can be very economical, sav- 
ing both in purchase price and labor charges, but 
there's a trick to using these massive things in a horse 
operation. 

Round bales are just what the name says, cured 
hay rolled up like а jelly-roll cake. They range from 
800 to 1,200 pounds, but one person with a tractor 
and the right gadgets attached can bale, move and store 
them with ease. From storage, they can be placed in a 
feeding station for free-choice dining for your horses. 
This can be ideal if you have an erratic schedule and 
no help, if you're trying to keep a steady intake of 
food available through the day without good pasture, 
or you're just unwilling to waste time hauling hay when 
you could be riding. 


Choosing Your Bales 


In choosing round bales, you do have to be more 
cautious about the quality of hay provided, as most 
round bales are produced for cattle that can get by on 
lower-quality forage than can horses. Be sure to ask 
specifically for the same types of hay you'd order in 
square bales, and check that it is weed free and cured 


properly. 


Curing is an important issuc in keeping round 
bales, as their large size offers less chance for drying 
once the hay's rolled up. Correctly cured bales help 
ensure your horses aren't put off by mold or don t de- 
velop digestive and respiratory troubles from moldy 
or decaying hay. 


Feeding Efficiently 


To feed a round bale efficiently, you need to place 
it in a round feeder or rack (commercially available 
through Farnam and other companies at larger feed 
stores) to avoid waste and trampling. Use a pallet or 
tires underneath the bale to keep it from wicking mois- 
ture up from the ground, and place its feeder on high 
ground if possible to avoid a swampy, trampled area 
as the horses feed through the season. Also shift it 
from one area of the pasture to another to avoid dam- 
aging the land around it excessively. 

For best maintenance of hay quality through each 
bale's lifespan, cover the top with a tarpaulin securely 
strapped down, and then as the bale shrinks with use, 
set a board or plywood across the top of the rack to 
support the tarpaulin. This keeps water from pooling 
in the tarp, potentially leaking into the center of your 
bale. 

The lifespan of your bales will depend on the hay 
quality, other forage and grain available and your 
horses' appetites. An example, however, might be that 
of one author's stock—three mature pleasure geldings, 
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With sections 
removed for 
loading, this 
round bale 
holder is simple 
and lightweight. 2 
By adding а | 
tarpaulin for 
protection in 
bad weather, 
this holder can ШУЫ 
be made to по i 


a bale safely БЕТЕ 
during the > ей 
weeks it takes 
for the horses to 
eatitdownto | 
the ground. 
(Теггог 5 Retreat 
Spotsylvania, 
VA} Photo by M. 
F. Harcourt. 


fed two grain meals daily, who polish off a 1,000-pound 
alfalfa bale in two weeks. 

The eommereial feeders come in several varieties, 
some better for horses than others. One that works 
well is in three metal-pipe sections that bolt together 
and has a full panel surrounding the lower portion of 
the rack. This keeps stray legs out of the frame and 
yet doesn t add excessively to the weight. Such a feeder 
weighs about 120 pounds, light enough to be shifted 
by one person without taking tt apart into sections. 

The racks are likely to shift somewhat during use, 
as thc horses bump them (less so than cattle, however) 
and if the feeder openings аге too low, they will rub 
their manes as they feed. You can buy one with legs, 
adjust the height of the entire feeder by raising it on 
tires, or choose a “tombstone” feeder whose feed open- 
ings curve upward like the profile of an old tombstone. 
This allows horses to raise their heads and chew com- 
fortably without bumps or rubs. If you choose a model 
with legs, you have the advantage of a longer-lasting 
feeder, since there 15 less metal іп contact with damp 
ground to rust out. 

There are some management differences to using 
round-baled hay, as the outer few inches may be weath- 
ered or, if the hay was bagged, even slick or moldy. 
Be sure to strip off the outer layer initially, and cheek 







the bale as it progresses. The horses will naturally 
choose the more appetizing inner portions to eat, drop- 
ping second-quality sections to the ground. If this dis- 
carded material is merely slightly weathered, it does 
no harm and can be eaten later. If it's moldv, however, 
and the better hay 15 eaten away with no replacement, 
your horses may resort to taking the moldv stuff and 
risking their health. Simply providing a huge hav pile 
does not remove your responsibility as horse owner to 
cheek your stoek daily and examine their food. 


Storing Round Bales 


As with regular bales, round bales are strongly 
affected by the way they те stored before use. Left un- 
covered and on the ground, they ean lose about 63 
percent of their edible portion if the weather 5 wet and 
warm. Stored іп а barn, less than 14 percent ts likely 
to be wasted. Calculating the cost of lost hay to the 
cost of a storage building over time, you can save about 
$1 per bale by storing it under еоуег An added storage 
building on your property is a useful thing anyway, 
Whether it’s filled with hay, horse trailers or equip- 
ment. 
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Minimizing Losses 


Storing your bales covered, then feeding them cov- 
ered as well, will give you the most palatable hay ın 
the long run. Try changing the hay types through the 
seasons as well, though, to keep your horses interested. 

While feeding good quality hay through the win- 
ter is sensible, save a little of that good stuff for early 
spring, to reduce pressure on pastures that are just 
beginning to grow tasty new shoots. If you’re offering 
old, low-quality hay, it will be rejected in favor of the 
new shoots, and you'll waste hay while damaging the 
pasture at a fragile stage. Tempt your stock back to 
the feeder with good alfalfa or top-quality local hay, 
and even if it takes a temporary restraining fence, let 
your pasture get a good start before you turn the graz- 
ing machines loose on it. 


Cost Comparisons 


Round bales of good quality, mixed grass hay can 
be purchased for 512 10 $30 per bale, depending on 
regions and suppliers. If each bale is approximately 
half a ton, the рег-іоп cost is about $24 to $40. АІ- 
falfa round bales average $60-$80/ton. Good storage 
and feed methods will keep your waste losses to 20 
percent or less, making the cost of a ton of alfalfa 
around $72 to $96/ton on the East Coast. 

A ton of alfalfa in square bales runs $140-$220/ 
ton, depending on your area, giving you a cost nearly 
double that of round bales, even considering weath- 
ered hay that’s unused from round bale exteriors. By 
shopping carefully and working with your producer 
to book your annual hay needs, you can save even 
more. 
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This tack-cleaning area has it all: a washer 
and dryer for wet pads and wraps, cup- 
boards for storage of cleaning gear, and 
plenty of hooks and racks for the saddlery. 
(Takaro, Middleburg, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


TACK STORAGE 


Your options for equipment storage are almost un- 
limited as you plan your barn. If you choose to devote 
all your space to horses and not horse gear, you can 
build all stalls and reserve a spot in the aisle for a 
storage trunk. On the other hand, you might choose to 
have a tack room that doubles as a trophy display area 
and hide the dirty gear in a special cleaning rooming 
reserved for scrubbing after every ride. 

If everything, such as brushes, tack and so on, has 
a place, then it's easier to keep everything in its place. 
. With a more efficient operation, you spend more time 


riding than you do looking for hoof picks, for instance. 

For the average horse owner, one room will suf- 
fice, with wall-mounted saddle and bridle racks for 
clean leather and a corner devoted to soiled saddlery. 
A tack room the size of a stall is fine if you can plan 
it; it will hold as many saddles as you can put racks 
on the walls. If you'll be the only one working in it, 
you'll have room for a work table and more. 

Key ingredients for a workable tack room are off- 
the-floor storage for your saddle and bridle plus a spot 
for brushes and another for first aid equipment. Then, 
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This is the side opposite the tack-cleaning area 
showing both clean tack with dust covers in 
place and а just-used saddle, center, that 
awaits cleaning. (Takaro, Middleburg, VA) 
Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


For an almost self-sufficient tack arrangement, 
this heavy-duty sewing machine is the final 

touch. Set up with plenty of work space, it 

means worn blankets and gear can be re- | 
paired right away. (Windchase, Hillsborough, 

VA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 








In а boarding barn, an open, group tack room 
is not an efficient option. It’s better to go with a 
row of tack lockers such as this; a floor-to- 
ceiling space with double doors that allow full 
access by the owner. Fitted with wall and door 
storage racks, the space is more than ad- 
equate for one horse's basic equipment. 
(Windchase, Hillsborough, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


Here is another example of a row of tack 
lockers. Arranged thus, the aisle is clear and 
safe. 
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Remodeling an old barn doesn't mean you 
can't have a comfortable and functional tack 
room. By adding hot and cold water, electricity 
and a concrete floor to one stall, Linda Daniel 
created a clean, workman-like environment 
that opens to an adjacent grooming stall as 
well as the main aisle. (Brandon, Spring Grove, 
VA) Рһсіо by М.Ғ. Harcourt. 


While aisleways should be clear and horse- 
proof, some clever storage allows access to 
essentials at all times. In this barn, a horse in 
the grooming/wash stall need not be left alone, 
as everything is nearby. Exercise wraps and 
cottons are in the open racks on the walls, 
saddles wait on the folding racks at center, 
blankets are folded on racks along each 
sliding door, and the hanging mesh basket 
near the horse's head holds sponges and 
brushes where they can dry between uses. 
(4th Estate, Paper Chase Farms, Middleburg, 
VA. Designed by Upperville Barns) Photo by 
M. F. Harcourt. 
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Saddle racks outside each stall can be simple 
2" x 4"s with a hook at опе end, or they can be 
handsome metal racks. Both types fold out of 
the way when not in use. Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


lf you split a stall space into several storage 
areas, let one of them be an open aisle like 
this, with a cabinet at the end. Lined with 
cedar-chip board and made with widely 
Spaced shelves, this cabinet was designed for 
mothproof blanket storage, but holds much 
more. Plenty of hooks on the walls ensure a 
tidy place for all sorts of equipment, where it is 
out of the barn aisle but still accessible. Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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This enclosed wash stall has опе unusual 
feature: a dropped area for foot soaking those 
horses who will not tolerate buckets. The 
entire stall drains to this 4' x 6' well, which itself 
drains through a 4-inch pipe in the wall to an 
outside drainfield. The pipe can be plugged for 
a soaking session or left open, as shown, soa 
wet blanket can drip dry on a convenient 
chain. Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


if the rising trend in tack thievery bothers you, make 
sure you can lock your tack area securely, and then 
remember to do so. The rest is gravy. There are many 
more wonderful things you can add when you're de- 
signing your own facility: 


Simple hot and cold water taps, a double-sided 
sink, a washer and dryer for tack and saddle-pad 
cleaning, and an electrical outlet which allows for 
a coffee maker, and even a microwave for quick 
meals on the run. 

A saddle rack that flips to hold a saddle upside 
down so you can really clean the underside. 

A wide counter, where you can take a bridle apart 
and lay it out for cleaning, oiling and repair. 

A heavy-duty sewing machine so you can reno- 
vate worn blankets on the spot. 

“А bandage-rolling spool for winding up freshly 
washed leg wraps. 

Two bridle-cleaning hooks, one for dirty bridles 
and one for freshly oiled ones to dry on. 

“ A nonflammable heating system for winter days. 
“ An air conditioner (no more moist, moldy tack). 
A refrigerator for keeping medicines, ice packs and 
the odd soda chilled. 





* A lightbulb-powered bit warmer for cold days. 


Any horseperson can give you a list as long as 
vour arm of good ideas, things that would make good 
horsemanship not just a matter of conscience and 
safety, but of comfort as well. When you tour people's 
barns, ask to see their tack areas, and find out what 
might work for you, too. 


GROOMING/WASH STALLS 


A wash stall is a bit of a luxury for the casual 
horse owner, but for anyone involved іп hard training, 
showing or breeding, it’s a necessity. The term “wash 
stall” is actually a misnomer. What 15 really needed 15 
a spot with good drainage, hot and cold water, and 
cross ties. That can include aisleways and corners of 
the barnyard, if simplicity is to your liking. 

Drainage is the first requirement, as it takes a lot 
of water to wash a horse. Once it comes off the animal 
the water must be drained out of the traffic areas. If 


you choose to install a subfloor drain in a concrete 
pad, be aware that clogging will be your main пш- 
sance. Make sure the grating over the drain 15 sturdy, 
removable, and is cleaned frequently, and use a drain 
with a sediment bucket. Also look for a fiberglass drain 
grating. 

Another method 15 to slope your footing to one 
wall, and run а 3-inch pipe from the lowest point out 
through the wall. On the outside, don't hope for na- 
ture to handle the runoff, or vou'll flood your barn's 
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These wash stall details are well-arranged 
here. At left, a nylon cross-tie is attached with 
а quick-release clip to a screw eye in the wall. 
Beside it, a hose is safely coiled over hot-and- 
cold water taps, which are out of reach of a 
horse’s legs. To the right, the essential 
scraper, hoof picks and brushes hang neatly 
off the floor, along with an emergency switch. 
The wall switch for the overhead light is safely 
enclosed in an exterior-type housing, and the 
covered plug allows the area to be a clipping 
stall once the water is drained away. Photo by 
N. W. Ambrosiano. 




























This concrete-floored wash stall has everything 
close at hand, yet out of a horse’s reach. The 
diagonal shelves at the rear of the stall have 
no protruding corners to hurt a horse, and the 
thick cotton cross ties ensure that he stays at 
the front of the wash area. Drainage could be 
slightly improved, though. Notice that the 
water pooling іп the'corner has discolored the 
walls. Pressure-treated plywood і5 a must, 
even where the walls do not touch the outside 
soil. Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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Need а covered wash area, but can't find the 
space? Linda Daniel turned part of her 
aisleway into a wash area by simply digging 
out some dirt, bracing the area with 2" x 4" (or 


footings. Either extend the pipe away from the barn or 
drain it into a drywell filled with gravel. 

One northern Virginia eventing stable, that of U.S. 
Equestrian Team rider Phyllis Dawson, went with the 
eonerete floor option, but added a foot-soaking area 
for her hard-working horses. Along one wall is a 6' x 
4' soaking pit approximately 4 to 6 inehes deep. The 
rest of the stall drains into this pit, and the pit drains 
into a wall pipe as deseribed above, but there is a plug 
to bloek the wall pipe during treatments. Horses who 
won t tolerate a foot in a bucket will stand happily for 
warm- or cold-water treatments in this open bath. 

Concrete is not essential for a floor; gravel over a 
good base will do, too. Or, if you wash in the barn- 
yard, a good thiek pateh of grass that drains well makes 
a fine footing. Just be sure you won't be standing in a 
puddle or a mud hole bv the end of the bath. 

You сап do without hot water, especially if you're 
in a warm elimate, but it makes frequent bathing and 
other barn ehores more pleasant when the mud is thick 
on the horse and a chill is in the air. 





4" x 4") and filling in with large round gravel. 
She doesn't lose access to her run-in shed or 
pasture and yet has a convenient, usable wash 
area with little to no mess. (Brandon, Spring 
Grove, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


You'll be happiest if you make your tie space a 
eross tie or next to a wall so that your horse ean't 
roam around the tie ring during the bath. Opinions 
differ over where to place tie rings at wither height or 
above. In any ease, the rings should not be any lower 
than your horse’s withers. He eould pull baek and dam- 
age his neek if tied too low. 

The ropes or straps you choose for tying ean be 
anything that allows a quiek release in ease of emer- 
geney. Some people prefer chains, but a horse throw- 
ing his head can toss the ehain into your face, which 15 
sure to make you a devotee of soft cotton ties. Ties 
that are loose аге a liability, so measure them eare- 
fully. They are about right if they just reaeh to the 
horse's halter from either side. Any looser and the 
advantage of cross tving in the first plaee is lost. The 
horse will be able to turn around or even get a front 
leg over low ties. 

Two schools of thought govern the attachment of 
ties to the wall. Some prefer strong ties bolted firmly 
to the wall, with a quiek-release eateh at the halter. A 
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panicked horse can be released if you deem it neces- 
sary and can get to his head, but he can’t idly pull 
himself free. 

Others choose to link the ties to wall rings with a 
loop of baling twine, letting the horse break the twine 
before hurting himself. Your management style and 
the temperament of your horses will define your best 
course here. If you're not sure and you d like to avoid 
replacing halters, go with the baling twine option. 

А newer product has come on the market that also 
addresses the needs of halter-breaking horses. Known 
generally as bungee ties, these can be found in lead- 
rope, trailer-tie and cross-tie lengths and they com- 
bine a thick elastic core with Velcro attachments and 
extremely strong carabiner snaps on the ends. Unless 
your horse is seriously pig-headed and sits back to the 
end of the barn, he's likely to calm down when the 
rope has some give to it, and he'll stop fighting before 
the hardware gives out. 

If you plan an enclosed wash pit, a fairly standard 
size 15 10' x 10". This gives you enough room to work 
around your horse without him crushing you against 
the wall. If you plan a barn with a stall or two more 
than you have resident horses, you ve got the begin- 
nings of a wash pit right there. If you're sharing space 
with a storage area or enclosing the end of the aisle, 
just be sure to give yourself enough room for a full- 
size horse and you. Зоте horses are claustrophobic in 


a small space, and you need to have enough room to 
maneuver in case of trouble. If a narrow space is all 
you have available, make sure you can at least turn a 
horse around in it without scraping hips and sides. 

Since there is more to giving a bath than merely 
hose and horse, equipment storage is a big help. You 
need plenty of space for wet sponges and brushes, a 
place other than underfoot for the scraper, and a reel 
or rack for the hose. Hanging metal mesh baskets make 
good gear keepers, as do plastic milk crates. Wooden 
boxes tend to become waterloggcd and rot, and things 
in the bottom can mold instead of drying. With a little 
scrap lumber, you can build a set of open corner shelves 
in the back corner of your wash stall that's deep enough 
to hold a few things and reinforced with а ріссе of 
molding across the front to prevent the contents from 
rolling out. 

Keep your hose rolled securely and out from un- 
der the horse's fcet to ensure both its longevity and 
yours—a tangled horse or groom is counterproduc- 
tive. Just be sure that if you install your hose reel or 
hanging rack along a wall, your horse cannot hit him- 
self on protruding parts. 

Good light is essential in the wash area, and it is 
even more important here that it be out of reach of a 
rearing horse. Bathing and associated сагс are more 
likely to bring on violent reactions than most other 
kinds of handling. 


HIGH-TECH AND SAFETY FEATURES 


There are many new high-tech innovations that you 
can add to your barn if you feel it necessary. 


Fire 


The worst nightmare of every barn owner is fire. 
It starts suddenly, drives normally staid horses into a 
suicidal panic, and sweeps a barn before you can be- 
gin to stop it. To keep it as unlikely as possible, you 
must not only build in safety measures but also prac- 
tice good management. 

Sprinkler systems can be easily incorporated into 
the overall barn construction. This option will pay for 
itself in insurance savings if you have a public-access 
stable. Dry-pipe sprinklers drain back when not in use, 
a very helpful item in cold climates. If you have living 
quarters adjacent to or over your barn, you might want 
to consider some of the newer types of alarms to warn 
inhabitants of potential dangers before it's too late to 


evacuate or they become unconscious from carbon 
monoxide poison or smoke inhalation. 

In addition to conventional smoke alarms there are 
alarm systems that activate when there is an abnormal 
rise in the air temperature. These can be effective as 
they sense heat increases often before there is suffi- 
cient smoke to set off that alarm. 

Carbon monoxide sensors are available to indi- 
cate a high level of this dangerous gas. These сап be 
useful for not on!y fire detection but for faulty heating 
systems or when it’s necessary to run gasoline pow- 
ered equipment in an enclosed area. Carbon monoxide 
poison sneaks up on man and beast, putting them to 
sleep before killing. 

Building with fire-resistant materials or specially 
treated lumber can also add to your peace of mind. 
Ask your local building supply store what they have 
available, and check as well with the fire department 
for its recommendations. In most areas, fire barriers 
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as walls next to living quarters need to hold back flames 
for two hours, and for barn ceilings, it’s a three- to 
four-hour requirement if there’s an upper living area. 
Combining fire-retardant lumber with 5/8ths-inch fire- 
code sheetrock (each sheet of which resists burning 
through for approximately one hour) can meet this 
requirement. 

It’s best to plan for the “worst ease scenario” when 
deciding how much protection to build for as you want 
to have adequate time to evacuate yourself, your fam- 
ily and your horses in the event of a fire. 

Thc best thing to do is work very closely with your 
local building code inspectors to plan the amount of 
protection required by your local building codes BE- 
FORE YOU BUILD. There are variations in require- 
ments, and codes are often open to interpretation. The 
inspectors are there to help you protect yourself, so 
design a plan that meets their guidelines and your own 
personal protection requirements if living areas adja- 
cent to or over your barn are what you want to build. 

Make sure your doorways are easily opened and 
accessible in case you need to evacuate horses quickly. 
All the latches should be operable with one hand. If 
you plan сп boarding more than 10 horses іп the barn 
at once, be sure at least two clear exits are available 
at all times and that Dutch doors can be opened from 
the inside and the outside. 

Don't skimp on fire extinguishers. You don’t have 
to have the big, unwieldy institutional ones, especially 
if you expect small people to use them. Just make sure 
the ones you get are fully charged and in reachable 
places that everyone in the barn knows about. Check 
with local officials on number and placement of extin- 
guishers. 

No matter how good a housekeeper you are, take 
another look around the barn. There should be no hang- 
ing, dusty cobwebs that could flame up and no loosc 
piles of hay or bedding against the walls. For the saf- 
est arrangement, store bedding in а scparatc shed. If 
you have floor-level storage or even a loft, consider 
lining its floor, walls and ceiling with fire-retardant 
materials that will hold a fire back for at least an hour. 
While a hayloft is not generally recommended, one 
advantage of it is that fire burns upward. Hopefully, 
that will give you time to get the horses out before 
beams Беріп falling into your path. 

A hosc with a good spraver head located at the 
midpoint of thc barn ean be a lifesaver. Even if vou 
have automatic watercrs and a wash stall at one end. 
go ahead and add this extra faucet to the plans. Put in 
as much fire protection as vou can afford, it will be 


worth the cost in peace of mind. 

And don't minimize the importance of a phone. 
Calling the fire department is the first thing to do. No 
matter what, you'll need to give them a jump on the 
flames. 


Security 


There are numerous security systems that will al- 
low you to sleep peacefully at night, safe in the knowl- 
edge that your horse has not been taken for ransom or 
sold to the nearest meat market. In addition to horse 
theft, stealing tack and related equipment is big busi- 
ness because such materials are so hard to trace and 
so easy to transport. And no horseman in his right mind 
ever passes up a bargain. Just remember the next time 
you run into one: The shoe could be on the other foot 
one day. 

The cheapest option is a dog with a good bark or, 
even better, geese or guinea hens. If you haven't been 
exposed to these organic alarm systems, be assured 
they can make enough noise to raise the dead. If you 
have truly valuable animals or a facility where you rc 
responsible for horses and equipment belonging to oth- 
ers, an clectronic security system may be necessary. 

There may be several reasons why you want to 
add an eleetronie seeurity system. It's best to plan 
accordingly during the early building stages. Check 
with a reputable company to вес if they can devise а 
system for your barn. Many home systems involve mo- 
tion detectors, which pose a possible problem if vou 
have dogs, cats, birds or horses milling around at night, 
so be sure the company understands that. Then, see if 
you песа to plan for any additional electric lines or 
back-up batteries to accommodate the svstem being 
installed. 


Intercoms 


Intcrcoms сап be part of your security system and 
can also let vou monitor ongoing activities in the stable. 
For example, they are quite handy for ehecking on 
mares about to foal or colicky horses or for catehing 
the horse that has a tendency to cast itself. Of course, 
an intercom also makes it easier for you to Ксер track 
of the kids, call folks for dinner, or whatever. 

Intercoms are very simple to purchase and install 
vourself or vou can have them installed for you. Your 
pocketbook and needs will determine your choicc. For 
as little as $30 you ean install a system usually sold 
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as a nursery monitor that will allow you to keep an 
ear in the barn, even though it’s only a one-way de- 
vice. Two-way systems are easily available as well, 
and you can even install а complcte loudspcaker sys- 
tem that allows you to use your facility for horse 
shows. You can find intercoms at consumer electronic 
stores or check catalogs for special packages. 


А Phone In the Barn 


A phone in the barn is an absolute necessity these 
days, even if it seems a bit frivolous when you're there 
to ride, not talk. Іп these times of car phones and phones 
| on airplanes, why not have one in the barn? It can be a 
venerable rotary dial or a cordless phone that can go 
into the arena with you. If you use the barn as a ref- 
uge from the phone, you can always turn the bell off. 
After all, 175 outgoing emergency calls you rcally need 
it for. Just for the sake of fires, veterinarians and gen- 
eral communications, hook one up. 


| Closed-Circuit Television 


Hearing broodmares about to foal 15 a little tricky, 
but seeing what they are doing on closed-circuit tele- 
vision leaves no doubt. Here again, this piece of tech- 
nology has its place in the right type of facility and 
may be incorporated as part of the security system. 

Closed-circuit television systems are expensive if 
! you have a small-scale operation. Plan on at lcast 
$3,300 for a one-camera setup. But if you have good 
mares bred to expensive stallions, you might consider 
‚ this as an option to hanging out in the barn all night 
waiting for a sneaky mare to foal. 





Figuring costs for your barn isn’t hard as long as 
you deal with ballpark estimates. You can usually build 
a barn yourself for half the price of contracting it out, 
provided you count your time and labor as being worth 
nothing. If your needs are simple and you’re handy as a 
buildcr, that is clearly the way to go, especially if you 
take advantage of such prefabricated items as sliding 
door kits and stock-size trusses. 

Most horse owners with more than a run-in shed іп 
mind enlist the services of a barn builder who may or 
may not have a selection of his own plans to offer. Most 
builders will happily taekle any set of plans, of course, 
provided they are familiar with the requirements and 
can get the needed materials. If you plan to use your 
house builder for the barn, be aware that his unfamil- 
larity with barn methods may lead to a higher estimate 
than otherwise, beeause he’s working from a different 
perspective than an experienced agricultural builder. 

In general, you can assume that a barn’s cost per 
Square foot, as executed by a barn builder, will be about 
one quarter of the cost per square foot for the average 
home. Working on the cheap (in 1997) and depending 
on labor costs in your area, you might plan бог $8-$10/ 
Square foot for an extremely simple shed-row type, $10- 
$15 for a basie center-aisle with no loft, and $15-$18 
for a eenter-aisle barn with loft. Add anything extra, 
such as finished lumber, wood or concrete floors. more 


plumbing, customized exteriors and the like, and 
you're looking at something much eloser to $30 per 
square foot. 

If you go with manufactured packages, you may 
have less of a variety to choose from to modify vour 
price, but you can count on a generally similar price 
range. Manufactured barns are very competitive, 
quite flexible in layout due to the modular design, 
and very popular in many parts of thc eountry. The 
smaller the barn, thc higher the square-foot priee, 
running from around $15 per square foot for a four- 
stall stand-alone to $12 per square foot for a 10- 
stall barn from the same eompany. 

Depending on availability іп уош area, vou тау 
be able to savc a lot of money simply by good plan- 
ning. Taking steps like building in 12-foot increments 
can allow vou to buy all your lumber in that size, 
which is a standard, stoeked dimension and is often 
sold at a better price per foot than other sizcs. Many 
distributors stoek trusses in a 24-foot width at ap- 
proximately $40 cach, making that ап eeonomieal 
ehoice if you plan to store hay elsewhere. 

Remember that lumber stores like to deal іп vol- 
ume. If vou call for prices on sizes of lumber, be 
sure to explain the amounts you ге dealing with, and 
sec if they will cut you a better deal. If vou run short 
of cash, concentrate on getting the full exterior built 
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first and make do on the inside. Solid doors, hay racks 
and watering systems can come much later, and your 
money is better spent on a good price for plenty of 
pressure-treated lumber. 

If you wish to get the most barn for the money, 
remember that a long barn is cheaper than a wide one. 
Increasing your roof span will cost more than adding 
a truss or two on the end. If you want larger stalls 
than a plan calls for, you can shrink a center aisle to 
10 feet, but по smaller—you won't be able to safely 
turn a horse around or pass by a vehicle parked in- 
doors. 

When thinking of overhangs—those lovely items 
that provide shade іп the summer and shelter in the 
winter—figure that on a 36-foot barn, an average front 
overhang, will cost $1,500-$1,800. Multiply or divide 
that figure as needed for your plan to see 1f you can 
still swing it. 

If building materials in your area are expensive, 
look into the prefabricated market. There are many 
reputable companies advertising nationwide that can 
work with you to provide a shell for you to fill or fill 
the shell you provide. Even with shipping costs, they 
can make a competitive bid in many cases. 

Choose materials that are easy to find in vour area. 
For example a set of plans may call for 4" x 4" posts, 
but you have similarly sized, pressure-treated poles 
nearby at a good price. Don't hesitate to substitute 
materials, provided the new ones are at least as strong, 
weatherproof and nontoxic as the ones called for. 
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STEP-BY-STEP PLANNING AND PROCEDURES 


Let’s assume that you have selected your land and 


now you need a step-by-step list of things to do to head 
you in the right direction. 


1. 


Check ош the 2спіпр regulations, municipal build- 
ing codes, covenant restrictions and any other stipu- 
lations that may affect your plans. Often there are 
also regulations concerning land use/water sheds and 
pollution from soil runoff that you need to investi- 
gate. Ignoring the details of these laws can prove 
costly or can stop your construction dead in 115 tracks. 
Suggested sources for this information are: 
Municipal zoning/planning offices 

Building Inspector’s Office 

Soil Conservation Service 

Make appointments at the appropriate information 
offices, and establish a positive relationship with these 
people. A run-in with an inspector can sour your 
whole project and delay сусгу step. Ask the inspec- 
tor staff for their advice on your project, and take it. 
While they're probably not horsepeople, thcy know 
the local building scene and can stecr you away from 
potential problems if they so choose. 

Set up a file system so that you have easy access 
to the information you gather. Departments and ser- 
vice offices available to vou are: 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Well-respected local horse owners 

Equinc consultants 

Natural Resources Conservation Service 

Forestry Service (ІЁ your land is wooded and you 
need information on getting the timber removed, and 
so forth.) 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
Builders 

Architects 


3: 


Begin networking with the local horse community 
by asking about groups, organizations and educa- 
tional meetings available at local feed and tack shops. 
Get on their mailing lists. 
Subscribe to one or two quality horse magazines that 
give vou current information on horses and horse 
management. (As your experience level increases or 
your style of riding or direction in the industry 
changes, you may want to drop some and subscribe 
to others. Be flexible!) 
Begin asking yourself what you want, need and have 
to have for your operation. If your budget is limited, 
then plan a step-by-step list of what's essential to 
start your operation and what can be added later. 
Locate a barn builder in your area who has a good 
reputation for quality work and reliability. Look at 
several barns he has built and talk to the owners. 
Never hesitate to ask for references or referrals on 
your builder. While there may be many well-quali- 
fied builders in your area, we strongly recommend 
someone who has built horsc barns and/or 15 а horse- 
man himself. 
If you plan on being vour own buildcr, locate some 
subcontractors unless you are confident about your 
wiring, concrete-laving and woodworking abilities. 
Building the facility, if it 1s on a small scale, is not 
difficult. However, if you are not 100 percent sure 
about the clectrical and plumbing aspect of vour barn, 
vou might do better to have them subcontracted. 
Even if vou are planning on being your own 
builder, vou may find it worthwhile to pav a local 
barn builder for some of his knowledge, using him 
on a consultant basis. His knowledge of local build- 
ing codes, soil problems and material availability is 
invaluable. 
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10. 


П. 


Locate and price local firms that sell lumber and other 
building supplies you need. Here again, begin net- 
working. Establish an account and credit with a good 
company so that you can plan a budget for your build- 
ing schedule. The store can also be a good source of 
how-to information as well as a source of sugges- 
tions for materials and substitute items that you will 
need. 

Invite any local NRCS or Extension personnel who 
will make an on-site visit to come and make recom- 
mendations as to location of facilities, angle of place- 
ment due to prevailing winds, suitability of soil and 
so on. Then lay out your plans on paper to get an 
idea of the movement of horses, machinery and 
pedestrians. 

Think about drainage before you put down the foun- 
dation. If you're going to build up your barn site, 
investigate local materials that will be economical to 
provide the dry flooring you need in the barn. Will 
your current fill material be suitable, or will you want 
to add drain lines in the stalls? Plan to dig these be- 
fore adding the fill: Put in any drain lines you need 
for the wash pit, washer/dryer and bathroom if you 
plan on adding them at any time. Remember that you 
don’t have to put them in nght now, but if you haven’t 
made arrangements for them, it will be both more 
expensive and more trouble to do so later. 

Now go to the building order list that follows and 
begin construction. Monitor your progress daily and 
be ready to change plans—if nccessity demands. 
Have a scheduled completion date, and if you're us- 
ing a builder, work with him to meet the building 
deadline. If building it yourself, you will know why 
if you get off schedule. 


Building Order List 


Assuming that you have selected the construction site 


for your ideal barn, here are some procedural steps to 
aid you in getting things accomplished in timely and logi- 
cal order. 


L 


Site selection based on: 

* Drainage 

* Prevailing winds 

* Accessibility to roads, rails, airports or whatever 
forms of transportation will be necessary to your 
operation 

* Availability of water, utilities 

* Passive/active solar considerations 
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Future improvements, additions 
--Агспав, riding trails 
— Parking 
—Fencing 
—Ponds 
—Facility expansion 
Site preparation 
* Excavating, grading for roadways, drainage and 
so on 
* Preliminary utilities layout 
* Building permits 
* Construction utilities installation (electric, water) 
Construction 
* Pole Barn 
—Mark exterior building lines, set batter boards, 
excavation stakes, and so on 
—Dig drainage trenches 
—Mark pole locations, dig holes 
—Set poles, pour footings, if required 
—Backfill holes, tamp in carefully 6" at a time 
—Attach and Іеусі splash board, girts 
—Add additional fill for stall drainage 
—Begin roof work 
Set eave girts, or, 1f resting a top plate on leveled 
pole tops, attach it 
Set rafter girt, if used 
Step off rafters for gable roof and cut lines where 
rafters will meet plate or cave girts. If using pre- 
fabricated trusses, strap them in place with tem- 
porary framing 
* Attach collar ties to rafters 
* Chalk line along tails of rafters; cut even for fas- 
cia board attachment 
* Frame eaves with fascia boards and soffits, leav- 
ing space for vents 
* Deck and cover roof with chosen material 
—If planning а hayloft, lay joists on eave girts or 
suspend them from girts with metal joist hangers 
—Lay plywood loft floor 
—Place flooring in tack rooms, feed areas 
—Nail interior barn walls (rough-cut 1" x 6" or 2" 
x 6" boards) in stalls, frame for windows, pan- 
eling, water lines, and so on in tack room 
—Jnstall windows, doors 
—Add exterior siding 
— Stain, add gutters, finishing touches 
Conventional foundation structure (This assumes 
you are building a full house. Delete any steps not 
applicable to your barn. Knowledge of local in- 
spection requirements is necessary.) 
—Set foundation— batten boards, excavation 
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stakes, and so on 

—Dig footers 

Form footers and reinforce rebar—add drainage 

aggregate 

Pour footers, remove forms 

—Alternate 1—Poured Walls 

Set wall forms, plumb and level-add reinforcement, 

rebar-add drainage aggregate 

Pour walls and remove forms 

—Alternate 2—Block Walls 

Build block walls up from footing to finish floor 

level; fill all cells in block with grout 

Install top plate to anchors set in foundation wall 

Back fill foundation 

—Construct first floor joist 

—Build subfloor 

—Any time after block walls are built, French 
drains may be installed and foundation back- 
filled 


--Егесі exterior/interior wall studs 
— Install second floor joist, if applicable 
—Lay second floor subfloor, if applicable 
—Add top plate 
—Install prefabricated trusses or rafter system 
—Erect roof sheathing 
—Construct roof felt and roof 
—TInstall exterior wall sheathing, insulation board, 
vapor barriers and so on 
—Rough-in plumbing, electrical work 
At some time during the previous steps, concurrent 
provisions should be made for drilling well or obtaining 
other sources of water; electrical services should be con- 
nected to a servicc entrance; and septic system should be 
installed or provisions made for connection to existing 
sewage disposal system 
—Begin exterior siding, masonry 
—Add drywall installation 


HOW TO’S 


Laying out Your Barn 


Decide which way you want your barn to face, based 
on your land and prevailing winds. Then note the exact 
length of the outer edge of each wall by placing a peg 
where one wall will begin, measure to the other end of 
the wall, and drive another peg. Run a string from a nail 
in the center of the top of each peg to mark off a straight 
line along the wall. 

To line up the other walls, use thc 3-4-5 rule from 
your old geometry days: To form a right triangle, use 
those dimensions, or multiples thereof, and the right angle 
will be in the corner opposite the 5-foot side. To be sure 
of your measurements, multiply this out to at least 6 to 


10 feet, and be sure to measure all corners this way. If 
your first markings are square, it will make life much 
easier and save you money on extra lumber when you get 
to the roof! 

Erecting batter boards, once you have square cor- 
ners, allows you to remove your string lines to set poles, 
then replace them without going off-track along the wav. 
In each corner, just outside the outer framing line of the 
barn, sink three pegs conforming to the corner. Tack two 
boards along the pegs, and put a nail along the top of 
cach board to attach the string exaetly along the founda- 
tion lines. Replacing the string accurately after each re- 
moval will be no problem with the batter boards in place. 


Types of Barn Structures 


Pole Barns 


The classie pole barn structure achieves its overall 
structural stability from poles, usually timber, embed- 
ded deep into the earth, similar to a flagpole. Generally, 
the posts need to be embedded at least 5 feet, in order to 
develop adequate fixity. They must be continuous up to 
the plane of the roof, without any splices or hinges. 

The required size and depth of the poles is deter- 
mined by the height of the barn, the spacing of the posts, 
the roof load and wind load acting on the barn, the strength 
of the poles, and the firmness of the soil at the site. The 


bases of the poles should be trcatcd to prevent rot. Fre- 
quently, the gravity (downward) load on the polc rcquires 
that a conerete pad be placed at the bottom of the post 
holes, to spread out the load on the soil. To fill in the 
Space around the poles, granular material should be used, 
free of clays. This can be sand, gravel or graded, clean 
fill. The material should be packed down or vibrated, in 
6-inch lifts. 

The most eritical section of fill around the poles is at 
grade level, where the lateral stresses arc highest. There- 
fore, the granular fill should continue to grade levcl or 
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just above, not stopped short to allow for topsoil. In colder 
climates, where frost can be expected to permeate, a con- 
crete “apron” around the tops of the poles is unadvisable: 
Ісе lenses can form below, and frost heave can push up 
on the solid projection or rough edge, creating the possi- 
bility of severe damage. 

The roof support beams, which support the roof 
rafters, can then be attached to the tops of the poles. 
Horizontal wall beams, or girts, can span horizontally 
between the poles to receive the wall sheathing. 


| Modified Poie Barns 


One drawback of a true pole barn is that the size of 
the poles required can get quite large, since all of the 
stiffness comes from the cantilever action of the poles 
' out of the ground. Providing short diagonal braces, ог 

kneebraces, at the tops of the poles, can significantly re- 

duce the pole size needed, for the same spacing. These 
| braces connect to the roof support beams. They allow 
| the lateral bracing needs of the building to be shared be- 
| tween the ground level and the roof level of the poles. 


| 
| 
| Braced Post and Beam Barns 





These barn structures are essentially “pinned” at their 
| bases. That 15, the barn posts are simply sitting оп foun- 
dations, and although they are anchored to them, do not 
| have rigid bases like those of pole barns. This leads to 
simpler foundations, which can simply be sized for grav- 
ity load. Their depth needs to be only down to inorganic 
virgin material, or below maximum frost depth, which- 
ever is deeper. ` 
As the name implies, a braced post and beam barn 
_ needs above-grade bracing elements to resist sway. This 
usually takes the form of diagonal members between the 
| Posts. Frequently, roof trusses provide bracing at the tops 
of the posts. 








Stick Construction 


This refers to normal house-type construction, where 
the “sticks” are vertical studs in bearing walls. With suf- 
ficient sheathing such as plywood rigorously attached to 
the studs, the walls act as a “diaphragm” that can pro- 
vide lateral stability in the plane of the wall. Under each 
of these walls a foundation wall is required, with a strip 

footing below. 











How a Pole Building Comes Together 


A pole building is so called because it is built around 
poles or posts that are set in the ground. Rather than 
sitting on a foundation, the barn in effect hangs from a 
frame of pressure-treated poles or lumber. Spare no ex- 
pense on your main posts, and be sure to check with lo- 
cal soil experts оп the depth of hole you'll need for a 
solid placement. If you have brought in fill dirt, vou may 
be required by local codes to dig down to undisturbed 
soil with each post, adding to your lumber expense. АІ- 
ternately, you may choose to surround cach post with a 
"necklace" of concrete poured into the hole for security. 
Some builders feel а wide base is better than the neck- 
lace. Posts encased in concrete for 15 to 20 years have a 
tendency to rot. 

Before digging the post holes, mark the location for 
each along the string line. As the lines are marking the 
outer edge of the barn, you will песа to locate the holes 
by measuring the width of the siding girt plus the center 
measure of your pole; allow 2 inches for the girt plus 3 
inches for a 6-inch diameter pole. Accurate marking will 
save you from constructing walls that “wander” slightly 
and throw off your measurements for such standard items 
as plywood panels. 

If you choose to build using 4" х 4"s, a handy spac- 
ing for them is every 4 fect, allowing room for doorways 
and windows and plenty of support for the roof and loft. 
With posts 4 feet on center (о.с.), you always have a 
firm support for both hinges and latch on every door you 
install. Be sure, though, that if you make or order doors 
and plan to set them inside these posts, you take the 4- 
inch smaller inside dimension into account. 

Using 6- and 8-foot pole increments is also effective 
if you use larger poles or posts. These match standard 
units in which lumber and siding аге sold, which will 
save you milling costs. 

Once the poles are in place, the splash board goes 
on, that is, the board that skirts the entire bottom edge of 
the building. Also known as the sill girt, it is the first of 
the girts that supports all of your siding, walls and rafters 
for the building. Use a 2" x 6" or 2" x 8" pressure-treated 
board here. If this first splash board is placed level, it 
represents a true horizontal for the rest of the building, 
and you can line up your siding and other work from this 
level board. You can pack stall flooring in any time after 
this treated board is in place. 

With the pole and splash boards up, you can go di- 
rectly to the roofing, if you’d like shelter as you com- 
plete the walls and interior, or you can work from the 
ground up, framing in the stalls. See the Building Order 
List. 








Metal connector plates like these at the top of Joist hangers are the most secure way to handle 
the posts that join two perpendicular 6" x ба сап such large sections of joists and beams where 


add to the building’s expense, but save time and simple toenailing of perpendicular boards would 
oto by N. W. not be enough. Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


trouble in construction. Ph 
Ambrosiano. 
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This is a section of a barn built with a modified 
pole construction. Rather than eave girts bolted 
to the poles, a top plate is used on which the 
rafters rest. 
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In a barn built on a traditional foundation, here is 
а section of the wall which includes a window 
with a wire mesh cover. 
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flooring for a tack room and the support detail 
for a steeply pitched gambrel roof. 
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Finishing the roof as soon as possible gives you 
a sheltered area to work under, which is invalu- 
able in wet climates or if you build during the 
winter. (Joe Ann Scott, Fairfax Station, VA) Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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A simple section of a gable roof includes a collar 
tie support on the rafters. Rafters are shown as 
2" x 6's but with wider barns or ones with large 


snow loads use 2" x 8's. 
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Exterlors 


One of the most popular exterior sidings for modern 
barns is T1-11 plywood, an exterior grade of ply that 
has a reverse board-and-batten appearance. It can be 
stained to match nearby buildings and comes in standard 
4' x 8' dimensions. Install it vertically, and don't bother 
to cut out window holes before hanging it. It’s easier to 
simply trim out the windows through the installed sheet 
with a hand-held power saw. 

To join vertical sections of plywood, use special pre- 
made metal flashing if you want a weather-proof seal. 
Better yet, use a Plexiglas panel for the top 2 feet of a 
10-foot wall, adding to your inside lighting. T1-11 costs 
about 63 cents per square foot ($19.95 for a 4 x 8' sheet), 
making it a reasonable option for most barn owners. 

A newer product is giving Т1-11 some heavy com- 
petition in many areas. Called Inner Seal, it's just 11 
cents more per foot, about $23.68 per 4' x 8' sheet, and it 
comes primed, ready to paint, and is water resistant. Its 
dimensions are not limited to plywood-type sheets, as it 
Is stocked in lengths of up to 16 feet and can be special 
ordered in horizontal boards. Inner Seal is a product of 
Louisiana Pacific. 

True board and batten makes a labor-intensive but 
handsome exterior. The boards are |" x 6" or I" x 8" 
lumber nailed vertically to the siding girts with narrow, 
1-ог 2-inch, batten strips tacked over the cracks between 
them. As with any vertical siding, you must first apply 
horizontal nailers between the posts on which to tack the 
siding. 

Tongue-in-groove, or shiplap, siding is another 
weather-tight siding that, if installed with the boards hori- 
zontal, lets you replace the ground level board as it weath- 
ers. Vertically placed sidings that rot at ground level must 
be replaced entirely, or patched along the bottom. 

To avoid having to repaint every year or so, use wood 
stain in your color of choice on plywood or board siding. 
Oil stains last longer than paint, and, while they weather 
after a few years, they don't require painting or sanding 
before you apply the next coat. 

Metal sidings are popular in some areas and can be 
extremely cheap and weather resistant. However, they 
do dent easily, so they must be securely lined against 
stray hooves and hips. 

These metal sidings come in 8-foot lengths and 32- 
inch widths, but they can be special-ordered in any size 
you desire. Special fasteners— nails with washers built- 
in to prevent rattling and leakage—can be used as can 
screws. Check the type of nail or screw with the siding 
you buy, as you cannot use aluminum siding and galva- 
nized nails. You can buy metal siding in a wide range of 


colors, which allows you to escape a large project—that 
of painting what you’ve built. If your structure is wood, 
add PVC or plastic washers between the metal siding 
and wood to prevent spot rusting. 


Roofs 


You have three main options in your roof construc- 
tion: large timber beams with lumber decking, prefabri- 
cated wood trusses or braced rafters. Local material costs 
and availability will have a strong bearing on the type 
you choose, but so will the amount of storage vou wish 
overhead. 

The most economical roofing system 15 often рге- 
fabricated trusses. These can be purchased from a fabri- 
cator, who will make them to fit your specifications. They 
preclude any overhead storage because of their many 
cross webs and the fact that they are usually installed 24 
inches on center. 

You or your builder can plan a stick-built system for 
your barn, which offers more storage capacity upstairs 
as it eliminates the diagonal webbs needed in trusses. 

No matter which roof system you choose, plan a 6- 
to 8-inch open space beneath the eaves to allow for good 
overhead ventilation. Should you wish to block this off 
occasionally, such as during a storm, you can install a 
hinged board at the top of the wall that can be swung up 
to close the gap. 


Roofing Materials 


You have a wide range of roofing material options, 
depending on the appearance you desire. In the South- 
west, handsome clay tiles make a cool, waterproof roof, 
blending well with the local construction style. In east- 
ern suburban neighborhoods, fiberglass shingles make 
the barn fit in well and provide a good, durable surface. 

For the cheapest roof, metal, whether corrugated steel 
or aluminum, is your answer. It can be noisy in rain- 
storms, but it is extremely easy to install and requires no 
maintenance. If you live on the coast, where salt breezes 
wreak havoc on regular steel roofs, aluminum is your 
best choice. Remember to use only aluminum nails with 
this material, or the roof will react chemically and be- 
come damaged. 

Ifa top-quality metal roof fits your design ideas, there 
are several companies available that produce roofs of 
every shape, color and level of strength. Known prima- 
rily for their industrial work, such as on warehouses, 
office buildings and restaurants, they also can cover your 
barn with roof material that will hold up long after you 
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and your horses have moved on to greener pastures. These 
top-quality metal coverings are made in a rainbow of 
colors, often with custom shades available, and they can 
be lined to reduce noise and condensation. These manu- 
facturers also provide metal sandwich-panel roofing, with 
built-in rigid insulation, cutting down on noise and heat 
to the outside. 

A metal roof is installed over a simple grid of nailers 
between the rafters, giving you the fastest shelter with 
the fewest materials. It requires no heavy decking or 
underlayment and has a long lifespan. 


Roof Loads and Support 


If you are unsure just how many rafters, trusses or 
support poles you need to both anchor and support your 
roof, it’s best to check with the local building supply 
company or your state university's engineering depart- 
ment or private engineers as to the loads and abilities 
required to stand up to your local weather conditions. 
Besides just holding up the roof and shingles, your roof 
must be able to withstand the winds and snows that are 
common to your area. All of the elements іп a barn need 
to work together to resist all of the loads applied on it, 
and due to the variability of the loads, this book cannot 
convey all of the structured information needed to build 
a safe barn. The national BOCA codes are another place 
to get the recommended load-bearing characteristics vour 
roof should have. Check your local library, or with your 
local planning department, for help on this. Don't forget, 
barn-building professionals in your area, even if you're 
not using them for the whole project, will be up to date 
on this. 

You also need to understand the load-bearing char- 
acteristics of the lumber you plan to usc. The size and 
stress rating of the wood are key factors in its ability to 
both support your load and withstand the weather. If you 
plan on deviating from the recommended type and size 
of lumber your plans call for, be sure to ask your sup- 
plier or builder if the substitution is in the best interests 
of your building. Unlikc house construction, where somc 
walls are “bearing,” that is supporting the weight of the 
structurcs above, most of the barns in this book are polc 
barns, where the structure basically hangs from the poles 
you sct at the comers and along the walls. That gives 
you a great deal of flexibility in your wall materials 
throughout. Your roof, however, must be strong enough 
to withstand upward blasts of big storm winds, even hur- 
ricane, and at the same time stay in place with a possible 
load of snow on top. 

Most roof load capacities are calculated in pounds 
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per square foot. The Midwest Plan Service (sce Resource 
List) has a chart detailing the loads and recommended 
supports for them. You can then figure the pounds your 
roof can handle, based on your lumber’s “Е” number, 
for the pounds of pressure it can withstand. 

Lumber can be machine tested to determine its stress 
ability. This gives the purchaser a standard by which to 
judge the strength of the building’s materials (provided, 
of course, that the hardware is up to the same challenge 
as the lumber). Most lumber used for barns is “eye 
graded” rather than machine graded. This 15 adequate 
for most users in barns, but if vou have an area that 
needs particular strength abilities, such as where a home 
or apartment will be built overhead, the machine graded 
material, though more expensive, might suit your project 
better. 

Durable shingles will last up to 25 years and can be 
ordercd in colors that complement nearby buildings. 
However, they do require considerable preparation: You 
must lay a 1/2-inch plywood deck over the rafters, then а 
layer of roofing felt and finally the shingles themselves. 
Instructions for installation vary with the brand of shingle, 
but they are usually included on the package. 

Regardless of the roofing material, plan for gutters 
оп your barn. Tacked on to the fascia boards on the ends 
of the rafters, they will keep your barn from disappear- 
ing behind a sheet of water in every rain storm. Vinyl ог 
aluminum gutters are inexpensive, simple to install, and 
adequate іп all areas but those of high snowfall. If you 
have a steeply pitched roof and severe snow, ask local 
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building specialists for their recommendations. You may 
need to resort to reinforced guttering, brackets to hold 
back snow, or other options. You must keep the gutters 
clear, however, to prevent roof damage. 

If you choose to go without gutters, you can run а 


grade strip of gravel away from the barn that will catch 
the falling water. First, dig a trench along the drip line, 
leading to a drain field, and then fill и with gravel and 
cdge it with treated scrap lumber. The fall should be at 
least 1/8 inch per foot. 


WORKING WITH MANUFACTURED-BARN COMPANIES 


Not all barns have to be built, piece by piece, board 
by board, on your property. An option many people se- 
lect 15 to order a package deal, so to speak, from one of 
several manu factured-barn companies and have the sec- 
tions assembled on a prepared slab. 

This is certainly one of the fastest ways to establish 
a facility, and there are fewer nagging design questions 
to haunt you—after all, those details have been sorted 
out by the corporate design-and-construction folks, and 
you just choose the package you like. A modular barn is 
not for everyone though, for price, style, climate or avail- 
ability reasons. It pays to closely examine as many as 
you can find in your area, four seasons of the year, and 
be sure the company you deal with can recommend a 
nearby example of their own work. 


Choosing Your Company 


You'll find that the manufacturers of modular barns 
are dotted around the country, giving you a variety of 
choices in style, components, and an all-important item, 
shipping costs. Those in the western states may have the 
advantage in this, as the metal-frame modular barns are 
extremely common there, in everything from the simplest 
two-stall configuration to gorgeous showcase facilities 
with scores of stalls, attached indoor arenas and living 
facilities to boot. 

Among the reasons for their popularity are both fire 
safety and reduced lumber costs. The metal framing 15 
often combined with metal-covered wood walls which 
are all but fireproof, according to their manufacturers. 
While strong and indeed fire-resistant, some metal-cov- 
ered walls have been known to sweat a bit in some 
weather, and they can become less attractive (although 
very strong) in the vicinity of a kicking horse. 

Alternate materials are available from every com- 
pany, depending on your funding and preferences, so 
explore the possibilities of interiors that vary from those 
shown in the brochures or in your local area. Whether 
tongue-in-groove wood, foam-insulated or galvanized 
steel walls appeal to you, arrangements for any of these 
can be made. 

Be sure, no matter which company you choose, that 


you talk to owners of that company’s barn projects and 
look over their materials closely, as with any other con- 
struction project. Your horses’ energy level, size and 
manners in the barn may call for moderate to extremely 
strong materials and connectors, items which will vary 
from one company to another. And an item as seemingly 
insubstantial as a weld or a hinge may make all the dif- 
ference between a safe horse and an escaping one. 


How fo Plan Your Barn’s Delivery 


In most cases, the company headquarters will have 
representatives in different states who can work with you 
in person or over the phone to establish your needs. They 
will first ask you about your general ideas and necds, 
then send sales materials about their current products so 
you can see their designs in full color, complete with floor 
and roof plans. 

Follow-up calls and faxes will provide sketches and 
cost estimatcs, allowing vou to develop a solid 14са of 
what will surround your horses should you go ahead. 

Have a few things іп mind as you prepare to make 
these calls, and certainly before you turn over your check- 
book. 


a. Know your budget and basic needs but don't be 
rigid—these folks are professionals, with many barns 
in their backgrounds. They might just have an an- 
swer you haven't thought of. At the same time, they 
can’t read your mind, so be clear and detailed in your 
requests. 


b. Meet with the builder 5 representative and sce what 
suggestions he or she has for your needs, then ex- 
pand your wish list to include their goodies (hay 
doors, roof fans, stall accessories, etc.) as your bud- 
get allows. 


с. Confirm that planned-for items, structural detail and 
even colors conform to local zoning, building and 
neighborhood codes. Your company’s representative 
will often know requirements for your county, but 
don t bet on it. 
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With a manufactured barn, such as the packed and set for walls, a sharp crew can erect 
Barnmaster, Inc., facility shown, you can look the pre-made panels and connect them ina 
forward to a swift completion of your project matter of hours. Expansions and changes are 
once the truck rolls into the yard (top photo). simple as well, since the components are consis- 


With a previously prepared site, all sanded, tent throughout the project (bottom photo). 











EOGNSTRUCTION 





The final product, one of Barnmaster's two-stall, 
shedrow models, representing a straightforward, 
workmanlike setup in the western U.S. (Photo 
courtesy of Barnmaster, Inc.) 


d. Finalize plans, colors, placement, сіс. and your ex- 
pected delivery/completion dates. 


e. Remember that in most cases, you must prepare your 
site if company or their representative is not expected 
to, arranging concrete, gravel, water, electricity and 
telephones. Be sure to consider these costs in com- 
paring your modular project to a site-built facility so 
your comparisons are valid. 


Handling Weather Extremes 


Let's be realistic here—no matter what you build, 
It's not going to withstand the worst of what nature can 
throw at it. But you can do a reasonable amount of plan- 
ning to minimize the trauma to your facility and your 
horses in the case of tornados, hurricanes, grass fires or 
earthquakes. 





For tornados, a direct hit is going to do whatever it 
wants to your place, but you can escape big damage from 
the near-misses by strapping down your roofs and bolt- 
ing or firmly sinking your support posts. Use some of 
the new attachment hardware for securing posts, joists 
and rafters so that they are linked firmly through each 
other to the ground—don t depend on gravity to hold 
your place together at any point. Use roofing materials 
such as fiberglass shingles that don't catch the wind so 
much, and that won't be lethal if they become airborne. 

Gainesway Farm in Lexington, Kentucky, comes as 
close as anyone in building structures for their stallions 
that minimize the chances of major losses given a direct 
hit from a tomado. This high-profile stallion station stands 
some of the most valuable horses in the world, so for 
them a major investment in the facilities is well worth- 
while. 

First, they limited their barns to four-stall units, so 
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Built to house breeding stallions, each structure 
has four stalls, a center aisle and a work/storage 
area. The arched, vaulted ceilings anchored into 
the ground and thick concrete walls were built to 
give as much protection as possible from torna- 
dos and related high winds. (Gainesway Farm, 
Lexington, KY) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


the whole group can't be wiped out at once. Their arched 
roofs run diagonally from one corner to another and are 
anchored deep into the ground with concrete. The walls 
are 1-foot-thick pourcd concrete, and their windows arc 
narrow rectangles placed high under the caves to protect 
against flying debris. But these are highly specialized 
barns, costing about one quarter million dollars cach to 
construct 15 years ago—out of the reach of most owners. 

Hurricanes are much like tornados in terms of high 
winds that {саг at your roof and peel off anything that 
can catch а breeze. Coverage of the hurricane damage in 
Florida in the carly 1990's showed horrific injuries to 
horses who'd been stabled under or near corrugated metal 





roofs. The metal flew off almost immediately as the winds 
grew, and it cut nearby horscs like knives as it blew around 
the stalls, aisles and pastures. Fortunately, you usually 
have some warning of a hurricane’s approach, and you 
should be quick to evacuate your animals to safer areas. 
In making this choice, look over not only your facility's 
design, but that of nearby property—your neighbor 5 
roofing material may become your problem. 

In ап carthquake, your barn is at the mercy of the 
ground it's built on—but it's likely to fare fairly well, 
given the inherent flexibility of a pole barn. Your soil 
tvpe, as well as the distance from the epicenter, will de- 
fine the level of shaking you receive. Bedrock and na- 
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tive, layered soils are the most solid, seldom amplifying 
the quake’s effects. Manmade fill, on the other hand, 
shakes like jelly when the ground moves, and it can be- 
come almost liquid in its motion, depending on the type 
and duration of the shock waves. 

In general, if you are in an area with any known 
quake zones, use the same precautions that you would in 
your home: Secure tall cabinets to the walls, keep them 
latched closed, place nothing above shoulder level that 
would hurt you (or your horse) if it fell on you, and have 
plenty of extra water on hand in case the quake ruptures 
your water lines or contaminates your water supply. 

А note of experience from the Loma Prieta quake in 
Northern California— don't rush to turn your horses out, 
as they'll hurt themselves worse by bolting through your 
fence lines. Unless your roof really is coming down, stay 
safely under the door frame or ridge pole and avoid the 
possible chaos outside. If you have trees overhanging 
your barn, check them for dead branches and accumu- 
lated debris each year, as your roof may be damaged and 
horses frightened by the falling tree materials more than 
anything else. 









USE A MINIMUM OF 
TWO 84 NAILS THIS 
SIDE OF TRUSS 
о . © , 


TOTAL FOUR 
8d NAILS 
INTO TRUSS 





A selection of carefully engineered ties such as 
these will go along way toward securing your 
barn in high winds or earthquakes. Chosen and 
placed according to the type of application 
needed (to tie rafters against uplifting winds, or 
to secure framing members to bottom plates ог 
sill girts, etc.), they help your barn hold together 
under stress, as the connections between 
wooden members are what will come apart first. 
The group shown here, from Simpson Strong Tie 
Company, Inc., is designed specifically for 
hurricane and seismic load, and many parts 
come sized for either finished or rough-sized 
lumber. 
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Author’s Note: The barns shown here solve a 
particular problem or horsekeeping challenge for each 
of their owners. They should thus be viewed in the 
context of their locations and their owners’ needs. The 
dimensions and lumber types provided for each are 
offered for conceptual purposes only, as actual sizing 
of elements and layout for your own facility may need 
determination by a designer or engineer fluent in your 
local conditions and codes. 
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FLORIDA SUN SHED 


Description 


A run-in shed is the ideal arrangement for horses 
in all but the most severe climates. The animals are 
allowed shelter, but not enclosed where they can de- 
velop leg and lung problems. In Florida, as in many 
parts of the country, a shed need only offer shade from 
the sun—wind and snow are not encountered. Thus, 
this shed at Hassell Arabian Stud in Reddick, FL, has 
only a slight pitch to its roof, serving as little more 
than a permanent parasol and hay feeding area. 


Materials 


Posts: 

6" x 6" pressure-treated or creosoted 
Rafters: 

2" x 8" nailed with 16d nails 
Framing: Add braces for wind up-lift 

2" x 8" joists 
Roof: 

Sheet metal with nails or same metal 


(Below) This variation on the run-in shed 
allows for three sides to be closed for more 
wind-rain protection and yet the high roof and 
wide open area on top of the walls allows for 
heat to rise and winds to dispel it. Here the hay 
rack is located on the side wall, giving easier 
access to those refilling it and providing a safe 
location in which horses can eat. Placed to the 
rear of a small shed, a hay rack can inspire 
one horse to keep others at bay with his hind- 
quarters as he eats. If the rack is on the side, 
as shown here, he is less likely to dominate 
the entire shed. (Hassell Arabian Stud, 
Reddick, FL) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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A close-up shot shows a hay rack 
with a trough below it that catches 
fallen leaves from legume hays and 
allows for the feeding of salt, miner- 
als, supplements or grain. (Hassell 
Arabian Stud, Reddick, FL) Photo by 
M. F. Harcourt. 


Paul Hassell has found a way to 
provide some protection for his 
horses from the Florida sun by 
erecting these simple open run-in 
sheds. Since the climate is rarely 
severe, they function as year-round 
shelter for both his horses and his 
cattle. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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CALIFORNIA RUN-IN SHED 


Description Materials 
This shed arrangement in Nicasio, California, at Posts: 
Carmen Johnson's Windfield Station, is ideal in an area 4" x 6" pressure-treated or crcosoted 
with paddocks for individual horses, or it can be set Rafters: 
over the junction of two full pastures. There is horse- ооо 
proof storage іп the center aisle, and the sides сап Бе Framing: 
enclosed as snugly as your climate requires. To keep a 4" x 6" top plate 
horse in overnight, such as before a show or hunt, one 2" x 4" furring for siding 


could use a 2" x 8" board that drops into place across 
the main opening. To secure it, make a small channel 


22 
2 


x 4" collar ties 
x 4" sill for shed floor 


of 2" x 2" at your horse's chest height that each end of Siding: 

the board will drop into. Or, nail a horseshoe to cach 5/8-inch plywood 
comer support across the front, with the shoe extend- Trim: 

ing halfway out from the post. The board will slip into T1-11 plywood facing 
the hook provided. Flooring: 


Packed clay on grade in stall arca 
Poured concrete slab in storage aisle 
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In this California boarding farm, a row of Each 28-foot roof in these shed combinations 
paddocks and run-in sheds allows easy ac- shelters a 12' x 12' area for each horse, plus a 
cess for each owner and enough shelter for 4' х 12' storage area between them. А 4" x 4"- 
horses in the mild climate. Each shed is cen- inch beam along the sill of the shelter keeps 
tered over the fence between two paddocks, bedding from being trailed out into the pad- 
allowing one roof to serve two sheds, with a dock. The support posts are 6" x 6" timbers, 
small storage area between them. Photo by N. while the roof is of principal rafter and purlin 
W. Ambrosiano construction. Fiberglass reinforced plastic or 


corrugated metal may be used for roofing. 
Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano 
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VIRGINIA RUN-IN SHED 


Description 


In Virginia, run-in sheds must not only provide 
protection from the summer heat but also be a buffer 


| from frigid winter winds. Fred Kohler has used run-in 


sheds on his Bittersweet Farm in Middleburg, Virginia, 
for the last few years for broodmares, mares and foals, 
and yearlings. He has found that he has fewer upper 
respiratory and injury problems with his stock and has 
reduced his labor requirements, too. All of these are 
money-saving management techniques that he says are 
well-proven with the proper use and construction of 
the run-in shed. 





Note the solid double-wall construction here 
that may not be necessary in warmer climates 
or conditions. The double walls with studs add 
to the cost but keep horses from kicking loose 
and injuring themselves on boards that are 
nailed only from the outside. The minimum 
shed depth of 20 feet allows the horses to 
move deep enough in the interior to get away 
from the flies in summer and the biting winds 
of winter. The length of the facility can be in 
any 12-foot increment that will satisfy your 
needs. Some sheds are constructed with 
horse-proof space behind the manger to store 
hay or other feeds as needed for ease of 
feeding in any weather. (Bittersweet Farms, 
Middleburg, VÀ) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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Materials 


Poles: 
6" x 6" pressure-treated 
Framing: 
Sill girts 3 courses 2" x 6" tongue-in-groove 
(t&g) pressure-treated lumber 
Siding girts 2" x 4" 
Rafter girts 2" x 6" 
Кайс x0 2 Oc. 
ERtefi or: 
Т1-11 siding 
Interior: 
І" x 6" rough-cut lumber 
Roofing: 
и” CDX plywood 
15-16 felt 
215-16 asphalt shingles 


= 
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This view of the overhang in the run-in shed 
shows how it ties in to the roof line at the 
doubled ridge girt and then is supported by 
horizontal braces nailed to a second girt 
farther down the posts. A second board, nailed | 
perpendicular to the lower girt, strengthens the 
girt against the lateral thrust of the overhang 
supports. (Bittersweet Farm, Middleburg, VA) 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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| This full view shows how the run-in shed can 
be used as a primary source of shelter. (Bitter- 


sweet Farm, Middleburg, VA) Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 
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а M. 


1- OR 2-HORSE BARN 


Description 


The barn-building company of P. J. Williams, Inc., 
of Somerset, Virginia, designed this little barn, which 
is an ideal arrangement for those with a horse or two 
and minimal equipment. This can be built with sev- 
eral options, such as overhead storage, an open roof 
area, or a gambrel roof, as opposed to a simple gable 
roof. With the poles spaced as they are, one of the 
stall doors could be widened to allow more storage 
space if the stall wasn't needed for a horse. In addi- 
tion, pull-down steps to a loft could be installed in the 
tack and feed area. 

For warmer climates that call for more ventilation 
than the combined door and window area provides, an 
eave vent, as described in Chapter 5, could be installed, 
as well as additional side windows. 


Materials 


Dimensions: 
оо 
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Poles: 
4" x 6" pressure-treated at the base 
Framing: 
Rafter plates 2" x 10" 
Rafters 2" x 6" 2' o.c. with #" ply gussets on ` 
gambrel model 
Optional loft joists 2" x 10" 16" o.c. 
Sill girt/skirt board 2" x 6" tongue-in-groove 
pressure-treated lumber 
Siding girts 2" x 4" 


Roofing: 
^" СОХ plywood 
15-lb. felt 
215-16. shingles 
Siding: 
Т1-11 textured plywood 
Doors: 


2 4' x 8' Dutch door sets 
2 standard exterior-grade house doors with di- 
agonal trim as desired 
Windows: 
2 3' x 4' single-hung aluminum frame or a 
screen of vertical bars installed 3" o.c. 
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3- OR 4-HORSE SIMPLE BARN | 


Description 


This simple, workmanlike barn 15 one that сап be 
built by an inexperienced person with a minimum of 
trouble. With no overhead hay storage, it provides 
plenty of airflow through the rafters, its simple pole 
construction allows for varied ground slope around it, 
and it can be added to with a minimum of trouble. In 
its simplest form, it is just stall spaces with ап over- 
hang. A 6'x 8' storage area can easily be added at the 
left end of the aisle where it won't interfere with ac- 
cess to any stalls. While this version, built by Helen 
Makarov of Middleburg, Virginia, 15 shown with board 
and batten siding, any other can be substituted with 
only minor modification of the horizontal nailers be- 
tween the girts. 


The simplest of arrangements have been made 
here, such as a central water supply with a 
hose to reach into the stalls. 





Materiais 


Posts: 
4" x 4" pressure-treated (p.t.) 
Framing: 
Sill girt 2" х 12" p.t. 
Eaveigirtsı(2) 2" ха 
Collar-tie plates (2) 2" x 6" 
Rafters 2" x 8" 24" o.c. 
Ridge Beam 2" x 10" doubled on either side of 
posts 
Collar ties 2" x 6" 48" 0.c. with ply gusset 
Siding girt 2" x 6" 8' o.c. 
Roofing: 
corrugated metal on 2" x 4" purlins or nailers 
Siding: 
1" x 12" rough-cut oak 
1" x 3" battens 
Doors: 
Dutch, sliding or as desired 








This simple 20' x 40' barn can be used апу- 
where you need the basics of shelter, even if 
your site is uneven and you choose not to fill 
extensively. Note that in this barn, built by 
Helen Makarov of Middleburg, VA, the barn 
has been built into the sloping site. While the 
roofline is level, the stalls are stepped down 
the hill. As a result, the left and right outside 
walls are notthe same height, resulting in 
varied materials requirements. Note the two 2" 
х 10" ridge support beams are well supported, 
precluding the need for thrust ties. Photo by 
M. F. Harcourt. 
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COLORADO BANK BARN 
Description Materials: 
This simple, extremely serviccable barn is built Dimensions: 
into the side of a hill in a design strongly reminiscent Зо 
of early Ncw England and Pennsylvania barns, al- Poles: 


though its finish style reflects its western location of 
Loveland, Colorado. The benefits of this type of de- 
sign are several: Hay and equipment can be loaded 
into the loft from the uphill side, the natural insula- 
tion of the hillside shelters against harsh weather, and 
the downhill drainage away from the barn 15 excel- 
lent. 

Owned by George Kindt of Loveland, Colorado, 
the center-aisle barn is used for the family’s pleasure 
horses, offering a shelter that is rustic in style and 
strong enough to withstand extreme weather and the 
daily wear of five horses. Despite its rough-and-ready 
appearance, the same model can be built with more 
finished materials and painted if desired for a more 
polished, show-barn presentation. 

The builder, Steve Gardner of Barns By Gardner, 
Berthoud, Colorado, notes that the building was con- 
structed with rough-cut local 2" x 8" pine lumber on 
the siding and partitions, for both the look and the 
solidity, and the easier air movement between the 
planks helps keep the horses acclimated to the outside 
temperatures while offering essential shelter. Apply- 
ing inexpensive plywood to the inner walls would add 
to the weather-tight capacity of the building, without 
losing its aesthetic, rustic appeal. Built into the hill, 
the barn is génerally warmer in the winter and cooler 
in the summer than a fully exposed building, benefit- 
ing from the hillside’s protection and the heavy 
lumber’s natural insulation qualities. 

Note from the photographs that the hillside above 
the barn is graded to avoid runoff directly onto the 
structure—such planning is essential to facilities built 
into the terrain this way, and the flat driveway on the 
upper hillside also offers easy loading into the storage 
loft. 

The interior is simple to rearrange, as with most 
pole barns, with the addition of a pole here or there on 
which to attach wall or partition sections. Additional 
windows or doors are also easy to add, since the walls 
are not supporting the roof's weight. 


6" x 6" x 12' CCA treated (12) in 10"-15" 
diameter concrete-filled holes 
4" x 4" x 12' CCA treated stall-door posts (10) 
Concrete Revetted Wall: 
12 yards concretc for cast sidc and partially 
stepped down north and south sides: 
40 lineal feet, 8' x 8" on 8" x 16" footing 
6 lineal feet 6' x 8" on 8" x 16" footing 
6 lineal feet 4' x 8" on 8" x 16" footing 
^" anchor bolts, 3" o.c. 
Framing: 
2" x 4" x 16' sill boards over concrcte wall (4) 
2" x 12" x 12' Douglas fir, #2 or better, header 
beams (60) 
2" x 8" x 14' Douglas fir floor joists, 40 165. sq. 
ft., 16" o.c. 
Siding: 
2" x 8" x 12' CCA or redwood planks, base of 
siding and partitions (16) 
2" x 8" x 12' rough pine upper siding and 
partition 
planks (22) 
2" x 8" x 16 rough pine siding (20) 
2" x 8" x 10" rough pine siding (30) plus vertical 
supports and trim 
2" x 8" x 14' rough pine siding (10) plus vertical 
supports and trim on doors 
Flooring: 
Hard-packed native soil, barn aisle 
^" CDX plywood or tongue-in-groove loft floor- 
ing, 42 sheets, with hay-drop doors cut 
through over each stall. 
Roofing: 
2" x 6" x 16' Douglas fir rafters (54) 
2" x 6" x 14' Douglas fir rafters (28) 
54 rafter ties 
7 tubes construction adhesive 
у" OSB, СОХ plywood or 7/16" waferboard 
roof sheathing 
5 rolls 215 asphalt felt 
17 sq. ft. organic asphalt 3-tab roof shingles 
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Exterior doors: 
І" x 8" x 12" rough pine track door planking 
4 12' sections of barn door track, 4 trolleys, 
4 rollers, 14 track hangers 
Interior doors: 
20 pairs 8" strap hinges for stall doors 
20 #1135 National stall door latches 
15 4" hooks to hold hinged doors open 
Interior: 
5 12'х 12! stalls, 96" ceilings, two sets of 
Dutch doors to each stall, partitions to 
4' with 4" о.с. metal bars set vertically 
above. 
І 12' x 12 tack/feed room in center location 
12" aisle with packed dirt floor for grooming 
Тїї etc.: 
І" x 8" x 16 fascia boards 
2" x 6" x 16' gable-end fascias 
2" х 4" x 16' Hemlock fir framing over concrete, 
door stops, loft ladder, etc. 





Utilizing land contour to their advantage, 
owners of this barn built into the side of a 
slope in Colorado have taken advantage of 
terrain to offer both weather protection and loft 
access. The key is the concrete retaining wall 
buttressed up against the slope. Planning for 
water run-off and drainage around this barn is 
imperative in an area with anything but an arid 
climate. 
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6-HORSE SHOW BARN 
Description Materials 
A handsome barn like this is ideal for one or two Poles: 
people to show from. It’s moderate in size but has all 20' class 6 (6" diameter) 
the details that make preparation for showing a plea- Framing: 
sure—wash stall, kitchenette and so on. The stalls’ SIM рати SI 


walls are all solid up to 4 feet, then iron rods extend 
up the rest of the way, giving delightful ventilation 
year-round, especially when windows and doors are 
open for full cross-ventilation. In addition, the under- 
sides of the aisle loft were finished with a plywood 
ceiling, adding elegance and no open surfaces for cob- 
webs. 

Finish it inside as elegantly as you please, or rough 
in the extras and just enjoy the basic open design’s 
work areas. The materials list shown illustrates the 
basic barn’s requirements. The materials list does not 
reflect potential upgrades of kitchenette, bathroom, 
aisle ceiling, etc. This was designed and built by the 
Upperville Barn Co. of Upperville, Virginia. 


Siding girts 2" x 6" set 24" o.c. 
Rafter plates double 2" x 12" 
Rafters 2" x 12" set 24 ос with 2^ x 121 
ridge plate 
Collar tie girts 2" x 8" 
Collar ties 2" x 8" set 48" o.c. with ply gusset 
Roof: 
и" CDX ply 
15-16. roofing felt 
235-lb. fiberglass shingles 
Siding: 
00) 
Trim: 
1" x 8" fascia 
I" x 6" soffit boards 
1" x 4" corner boards and casing 
Doors: 
Dutch or sliding as desired on stall doors 
Aisle doors double sliders 
Windows: 
Closeable shutters only 
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The Fourth Estate barn at Paperchase ЕШТЕ in Middleburg, УА, was built к jp MM Barns. 
Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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8- OR 9-HORSE BREEDING/TRAINING BARN 


Description 


This barn, connected at one end to a spacious in- 
door arena, provides room for a busy collection of 
horses in training as well as for their groom, too. 
Spaces are allotted for wash stalls, a tack room, feed 
room and hay storage (only over the center aisle, pro- 
viding good ventilation over the stalls). This design 15 
from the barn-building company of P. J. Williams, Inc., 
in Somerset, Virginia. 


Materials 


Dimensions: 
36! x 86' (apartment 12! x 24"; over-aisle loft 
12' x 86!) 
Poles: 
6" x 6" down the aisle 
4" x 6" around outside of building 
Framing: 
Ridge plate 2" x 12" 
Rafter plates paired 2" x 10" 
Loft floor plates paired 2" x 12" 
Loft joists 2 x 10" 16" o.c. 
Rafters 2" x 8" 4' o.c. 
Sill girts/skirt boards 3 courses 2" x 8" tongue- 
in-groove pressure-treated lumber 
Roofing: 
у" CDX plywood 
15-16. felt 
215-16. shingles 
2" x 4" purlins 2' o.c. 
Siding: 
T1-11 textured ply 
Exterior doors: 
2 pair 6' x 8' sliders for aisle ends, І pair 4' x 
5' loft doors 


Windows: 
8 3' x 4' single-hung aluminum with bars on 
inside set 3" o.c. 
Trim: 
Gutters on eaves with downspouts 
Interior: 

8 12'х 12! stalls, 1 12' x 14 foaling stall, І 
12' x 12' wash area, І 12' x 12' tack room, 
І 12' x 14' feed room, І 12' x 86' over- 
aisle loft, 1 12' x 24' apartment area, plus 
6' overhang, both eaves 

Stalls: 

1" oak walls їо 8' on exterior walls, 112" oak 
to 4^' dividers with vertical bars to 8'. Yel- 
low pine 2" x 6" tongue-in-groove to АУ; 
stall fronts with bars to 8'. 53" x 96" slider 
doors to aisle, 4' x 8' Dutch door to exte- 
rior 

Tack room: 

Reinforced concrete floor, У" insulated ply 
walls, Уз" lauan ply ceiling, 3' x 6' 8" solid- 
core lauan door with locking handle. In- 
sulated aluminum single-hung window. 
Laundry tub and washer and dryer hook- 
ups installed 

Wash room: 

Reinforced concrete floor with brushed finish, 
sloped to drain; 4" concrete block walls 
with stucco finish; І 4' x 8' Dutch door to 
exterior 

Apartment: 

Reinforced concrete floor, walls paneled with 
6" insulation on exterior, fireproof 
sheetrock on walls adjacent to stable; И" 
lauan ply ceiling with 6" insulation above; 
3' x 4' single-hung aluminum windows and 
screens; hollow-core lauan interior doors: 
exterior doors to aisle and outside 3' x 6' 
8" steel x-buck with locking handles. 
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The stalls іп this Andalusian breeding and 
training barn open onto a paved courtyard 


framed with trees. The Middleburg farm is The front of this barn shows room for land- 
owned by Hector Alcalde and was built by Р. J. scaping and even a customized farm emblem 
Williams, Inc. (Takaro, Middleburg, VA) Photo on the face of the building. (Takaro, 
by М.Ғ. Harcourt. Middleburg, VA) Photo by М. Е Harcourt. 
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At one end of the barn, a large indoor arena is 
attached to the barn by a small breezeway. 
(Takaro, Middleburg, VA) Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 
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4- OR 6-HORSE BARN WITH COTTAGE ATTACHED 


Description 


Getting to the barn without a long drive or even а 
cold draft is the big advantage with this attached barn 
and cottage. The cottage, as shown in the plans, 15 on 
a poured slab with a cinder block foundation, but it 
can easily be built using the same pole construction 
techniques as used for the barn. Hay storage is over 
the center aisle, and tack, storage and feed areas are 
split off from the regular stall spaces. Be sure the fire 
wall arrangements between your stable and living ar- 
eas conform to your local codes and offer the level of 
protection you want. This barn was built by Upperville 
Barns for Joe Ann Scott in Aldie, Virginia. 


Materials 


Poles: 
20' Class 6 (6" diameter) poles 
Framing: 
Sill girts 2" x 12" 
Siding girís 2" x 4" set 20" o.c. 
Rafter plates double 2" x 12" 
Rafters 2" x 12" set 24" o.c. with 2" x 12" 
ridge plate 
Collar tie girts 2" x 8" 
Collar ties 2" x 8" set 48" o.c. with ply gusset 
In house only, interior 2" x 4" girts with insu- 
lation and fire-resistant drywall 
Roofing: 
^" СОХ ply with clips 
15-Ib. roofing felt 
235-16. fiberglass shingles 
Siding: 
Т1-11 
Trim: 
I" x 8" fascia 
1" x 6" soffit boards (split for ventilation) 
І" x 4" corner boards and casings 
Doors: 
2" x 6" stiles and У" ply backing 
2" x 6" cross buckles 
Windows: 
Standard 2-over-4 window in office; others, 
barn sash sliding 


Upperville Barns built this handsome cottage/ 
barn combination for Joe Ann Scott in Aldie, 
VA. The barn has room for a maximum of six 
horses, hay storage over the center aisle only, 
and a small attached cottage/apartment. 
Fiberglass panels below the eaves improve the 
lighting, and plenty of customization inside 
provides a barn that exactly fits Scott's require- 
ments. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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8-HORSE BARN WITH HOME OVERHEAD 


Description 


This handsome home and barn combination 15 the 
design of architect David Cooper and his wife, Sharon, 
who received advice from the Umbaugh Pole Building 
Company. It combines standard pole barn construc- 
tion with a little of what its owners call “frou frou,” 
such as the louvered vents at either end of the aisle 
doors. The vents fill the space added when the 10-foot 
aisle was expanded to 14 feet so that the 2,400-square- 
foot upstairs home would not have obtrusively placed 
columns. 

The tack room doubles as furnace room and en- 
trance to the upstairs home. To bring light and style to 
this high-traffic area, the Coopers decided to use glass 
walls. In fact, glass 15 the essential ingredient to much 
of the home’s charm, with balconies cut through the 
roof in three directions. 

Inside the barn, they used tongue-in-groove lum- 
ber to provide a polished, neat look. A layer of fire- 
retardant drywall along the ceilings keep the insula- 
tion, household wiring and plumbing from the horses’ 
reach. 

If deciding to build this unique house and barn 
combination, make sure it meets your local codes as 
well as any BOCA requirements for your area as well 
as your insurance company’s regulations. 


Materiais 


Poles: 
6" x 6" pressure-treated 
Framing: 

Sill girts double 4" x 4" p.t. sections 

Rafters 12" x 12" or Grade 2 10" x 2" at 24" 
o.c. coupled at posts with У" CDX sheath- 
ing ply, joined at midpoint of column with 
bolted connectors 

Purlins spaced flush with 10" x 2" column post 

Joists 10" x 2" 24" o.c. with purlins finished 
with 5/8" drywall firescreen on underside 

Interior stable framing 4" x 4" 

Stalls lined with 2" x 6" tongue-in-groove oak 
to 42" height, metal rods set 3" o.c. verti- 
cally 

Deck boards 2" x 4" on bearers above galva- 
nized pan 

Upstairs 2" x 6" stud wall framing 2' 0" o.c. 

Exterior: 

T 1-11 with cedar trim, louvers at either side 

of exterior sliders 
Flooring: 

Rough-finished concrete aisle: stalls packed 

soil 


1 
| 
1 





Outside stall area beneath overhand 12" x 12" * 


pavers edged in brick 

Upstairs %" ply undcrlayment fixed and glued, 
kitchen/bath/laundry tile floor, hardwood 
and carpets in bedrooms, living room, сіс. 

Doors: 

2 sliders either end 

Interior sliders each stall, with central window 
filled by 3" о.с. metal rods 

Dutch doors to exterior framed with 2" x 6", 
faccd with same ply sheathing as wall 

Exterior entrance to tack room and stairs area 
walled with fixed glass screen and fully 
glazed door 
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“Сап you believe this is a pole barn? It is the 
rear view of the beautiful house/barn combina- 
tion built by David and Sharon Cooper of 
Aldie, VÀ. The basic pole barn idea was sup- 
plied by the Umbaugh Barn Company of 

; Pennsylvania; then architect David blended all 
'Sharon's preferences into the final equation. 
The balcony, accessed by sliding glass 
doors, affords a view of the pastures where the 
Coopers keep their horses. It fits neatly over 
the 14-foot-wide center aisle Sharon re- 
quested. Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 











This insulation detail shows how the barrier 
between barn below and home above is ar- 
ranged. Also shown is a good, secure barn 
light that, while not recessed, is shielded with 
heavy screening to be safe from а rearing 
horse's head. (Cooper Farm, Aldie, VA) Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


The north end of this house/barn combination 
shows the airy window arrangement upstairs 
and unusual louvers downstairs that bring 
additional ventilation into the extra-wide barn 
aisle. (Cooper Farm, Aldie, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 








Тһе view from the southern end of the 
Cooper's home is maximized with a full wall of 
glass; both windows and sliding doors open 
onto a deck. (Cooper Farm, Aldie, VA) Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 


% 


Тһе southern exposure of the building allows 
maximum sunshine into the upstairs home. 
Stalls, at left, are shaded from both sun and 
rain. (Cooper Farm, Aldie, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 
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CONVERTIBLE BARN/GARAGE 


Description 


This barn is ideal for a home in suburbia that needs 
resale flexibility. It starts as a garage with doorways 
facing the street and sliding doors at either end. Then, 
when partitions are added between the stalls and the 
garage-door openings are filled with the same lumber, 
it is transformed into a working stable. 

The loft is designed to hold a full 20 tons of hay, 
although it can be converted to a small apartment or 
made with a lower pitch to the roof. This barn was 
built on a cinderblock foundation to overcome a very 
wet piece of land; it can be built as a pole structure as 
well. It was designed and built by Penny and Lloyd 
Burger of Chesapeake, Virginia. 


Materials 


Dimensions: 

BO x 36 

Poles: 

6" x 6" inside supports on concrete footers, 
outer framing 4" x 4" and 2" x 4" plat- 
form-style frame on cinderblock founda- 
tion 

Framing: 

Loft floor joists 2" x 12" set 16" o.c. supported 
by either built-up wood beam of 2" x 12" 
or steel I beam on 6" x 6" post with con- 
crete footers. Garage door openings 
framed with 2 2" x 4" Jacks to support 
header of 2 2" x 10's 

Roofing: 

уз" plywood deck with roofing felt and asphalt 

shingles to match nearby structures 
Siding: 

І" x 12" rough-cut barn siding, or T1-11 2" x 
8" x 8' rough-cut oak in doorways, topped 
with vertical rods 3" o.c. 

Trim: 

І" x 6" starter boards at corners, 1" x 6" trim 
boards in garage openings, 1" x 6" fascia 
boards 

Doors: 

2 5' sliders at each end, 6 4' x 8' sliders for 

stalls, or screens as desired 
Windows: 

3' x 3' openings framed with 2" x 4" with rods 

set 3" o.c. 





This barn, owned Бу Penny апа Lloyd Burger 
of Chesapeake, VA, can be converted toa 
garage in a matter of a few hours. Built in an 
area of difficult drainage, it sits ona 
cinderbiock foundation. It is faced with T1-11 
textured-plywood stained to match the nearby 
house; the asphalt-shingle roof also matches 
the house. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


The convertible barn was built with 8-foot 
garage-door openings in the walls toward the 
house. Then, each was filled with 2" x 8" 
planks topped with metal bars for ventilation 
and light. (Burger Farm, Chesapeake, VA) 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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HOT-WEATHER BARNS 


Description 


The numerous old and new facilities located 
throughout the warm states, while reflecting varied cli- 
mates and needs, have several features in common. 

Larger aisleways or smaller stall units in each 
structure either remove excess heat or reduce the 
amount of heat by having smaller numbers of horses 
per area. 

They contain larger-than-normal ventilation areas. 
Large windows, full-length roof vents/cupolas, half- 
solid stall partitions, or wide gaps at the tops of full 
partitions to allow air circulation are some of the con- 
struction features that encourage ventilation. Often 
doors are full-length, heavy-gauge wire to allow in- 
creased circulation. 

They are strategically located in relation to the pre- 
vailing winds and terrain, taking full advantage of both. 

They use natural shade from trees whenever pos- 
sible. 

The simple pole barn on page 182 represents the 
most versatile of buildings, actually being a wall-less 
collection of stalls beneath an airy roof. While shown 
with heavy lumber here, as might suit а draft-horse 
facility, the stalls can be framed in rough-cut 1" x 6"s 
with 3-inch gaps between boards for additional air 
flow. This plan #6148 is distributed through the Marion 
County, Florida, Cooperative Extension Service. 

Other methods of providing relicf for barns in hot- 
ter climates can come from architectural designs na- 
tive to countries with those warmer climates. 

Using natural lays of the land to create air flows 
or natural or artificial shade helps to increase air ex- 
change and decrease the temperature effects of bright 
sunlight. 

Stucco or cinderblock walls, with scattered venti- 
lation spaces, help to reduce interior temperatures. 
Roofs that reflect, rather than absorb, heat energy from 
the sun also help to maintain a cool interior. High ceil- 
Ings arc an advantage as they let hot air rise past the 
stall arca upward where it can be vented out through 
either natural or artificial means. Remember that in- 
sulation can be used to help keep heat out as well as 
In. 

Think of Spanish or Moorish architecture that in- 
corporated vegetation and fountains or running water 
along with good ventilation and shading to keep heat 
from building up or to dissipate it when it did 


À visit to a company with knowledge on solar en- 
ergy may give you some good ideas toward keeping 
that hot-climate barn comfortable for man and beast. 

Building your barn in an area where winters can 
be bitter? Do your research on what local builders and 
the extension service recommends. Check on the local 
code requirements to get an idea of the pitfalls and 
problems you must overcome under such extreme 
weather conditions. In areas of high snowfall, note the 
steep pitch to older roofs that have stood the test of 
time to get an idea of what you may need to plan for. 


Materials (for pole barn) 


Dimensions: 
40' x 240' (modifiable in all directions) 
Poles: 
8" diameter main supports, treated poles or 
telephone poles 
Framing: 
Rafter girts 2" x 8" 
Rafters 2" x 8" with purlins 24" o.c. 
Stall posts 4" x 4" posts or 4" diameter poles 
with rough-cut 2" x 6" or larger partitions 
spaced 3" 
Roof: 
Corrugated metal 
Details: 
Tack rooms and feed areas can be substituted 
for any stalls by using И" ply walls over 
2" x 4" girts instead of rough-cut board 
partitions. Aisle and stall dimensions can 
be expanded as desired, since roof weight 
is light and supporting poles/rafters are 
sufficient to accept wider span. 
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This tile-roofed California breeding farm makes 
use of the long growing season, spreading 
cool ivy around the overhang, but containing 
the growth around the posts in horse-proof 
wire mesh. The breeze beneath is cool and 
soft, no matter the weather. (Nicasio Arabians, 
Nicasio, CA) Photo by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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An alternate structure for hot weather climate is 
constructed of cinderblock. While expensive to 
construct, mainly due to labor costs, the 
cinderblock barn, as shown, can be a cool one. 
This structure incorporates all the best that 
natural ventiiation can offer. Large trees offer 
natural shade. In addition, the lay of the facility 
takes full advantage of a natural draw between 
the hills, channeling any breezes or natural air 
flow down through the center aisle. The center 
aisle is exceptionally wide as are the doors and 
windows. In the interior, the upper area has been 
left totally open, with vents at each end. Doors 
and walls were constructed with bars on the 
upper half to increase airflow. 

Many safety features have been incorporated 
into this barn, such as rounding all exposed 
cinderblock corners to reduce nicked horse hips. 
Since this is a training facility, with frequent 
shipments of young stock to be broken for the 
track, this barn is constantly being thoroughly 
cleaned in preparation for a new crop of highly 
susceptible youngsters. (September Farm, 
Ocala, FL) 
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This California barn features the mission-style Ше roof, stucco walls and rounded windows typical іп 
the housing of the Southwest and West. Inside, open rafters above the stalls and aisle doors that 
open in four directions capture every passing breeze. (Windfield Station, Nicasio, CA) Photo by N. 
W. Ambrosiano. 
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The importance of sturdy interior construction 
is obvious when you examine the residents in 
their stalls. (Briar Patch Farm, Micapony, FL) 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


A variation on the cinderblock structure allows 
the stalls to be backed up to each other with 
the aisleway fronting them on the outside. 
Ventilation has been increased by adding full 
heavy-gauge wire doors along with wide venti- 
lation strips on the three inside walls. Since 
this is a breeding facility, stall separations are 
full, and air flow is maintained by the addition 
of venting blocks spaced strategically in the 
walls. Full use of natural shade from the trees 
also keep this facility cool. (Hassell Arabian 
Stud, Reddick, FL) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


This pole barn structure is very basic yet fully 
functional for any of a number of horse (or 
livestock) operations. Designed to take advan- 
tage of the South’s warm breezes, this barn 
forgoes outer walls and its design allows great 
creativity with the inner layout. Additional poles 
can be sunk at any location under the free- 
standing span to allow enclosed tack rooms, 
feed areas, wash stalls or trailer storage. 

The exceptionally high roof provides shade 
and allows the heat to rise and then dissipate. 
This farm raises Shires, and these gentle 
giants rarely cause problems, including the 
Stallions. But the heavy lumber framing for the 
stalls can withstand almost any tough actor. 
The owner has added a Safety feature in the 
double-wide front stall that holds a mare and 
foal. The lower area of the walls has been 
completely enclosed to keep a young foal from 
sticking a leg through it and being injured. 
(Briar Patch Farm, Micapony, FL) Photo by M. 
Р. Harcourt. 
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Тһе aisleways іп this airy pole barn сап be 
constructed so they are wide enough for 
working with any equipment or animal. The 
feed room is the enclosed area to the left that 
has been placed on a concrete floor to protect 
the feed. The center aisle is made of asphalt 
for easy cleaning and to facilitate the move- 
ment of the heavy vehicles used by the owner. 
(Briar Patch Farm, Micapony, FL) Photo by M. 
F. Harcourt. 


(Left) This variation on the standard open stall 
makes use of tie stalls. This allows more 
animals to be handled in the same area, which 
is ideal for horses used constantly throughout 
the day. They can then stand quietly between 
sessions. These stalls are not recommended 
for a horse’s full-time shelter, however, as they 
are far too confining. (Briar Patch Farm, 
Micapony, FL) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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TRAILER SHED WITH RUN-IN AND HAY STORAGE 





Description 


This simple building was designed and built by 
Captain and Mrs. Douglas A. Williams of Chesapeake, | 
Virginia. It began as а 20" x 40 trailer shed with a loft 
to hold 3% tons of hay. On both sides, shed roofs 
were built to accommodate more equipment. A run-in 
shed was added where the building abuts a field. 

Dimensions in this building are approximate, al- 
lowing for the minor changes and inaccuracies of a 
casual building project. The side sheds for run-in and 
equipment are shown with three support poles, but can 
easily be built with four poles, depending on your 
equipment’s dimensions. 


Materials 


Dimensions: 
44' x 40 
Posts: 
6" x 6" pressure-treated 
Framing: 
2" x 8" paired rafter plates 
2" x 8" rafters 24" о.с. 
2" x 8" ridge plate supported by 4 4" x 4" posts 
set on loft floor 
Siding: 
T 1-11 for back wall and partial sides 
2" x 8" or larger planks for run-in and side 
storage walls 
Roofing: 
4' x 12' aluminum roofing nailed over 2" firring 
strip or 2' x 4' purlins 
Trim: 
Gutters along rafter caves 
Door: 
Site-built loft door 
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This is a good example of a workable trailer, 
hay and run-in shed. (Captain and Mrs. D. A. 
Williams, Chesapeake, VA) Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 
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2-STALL MANUFACTURED BARN | 


Description Materiais 
This small barn package 15 an excellent arrange- Dimensions: 

ment for areas that get some heavy weather. With 24' x 36' 

plenty of sheltered storage and work areas Іп a small Poles: 


space, a conservative horse owner can spend plenty of 
time with the animals and not venture out into cold 
winds or rain until it’s time to either ride or leave. 

The design is by John Stover of the Culpeper, VA, 
office of Morton Buildings, Inc., and represents but 
one of a range of plans offered. As with other top- 
quality bam companies, regional offices can work with 
horse owners for a plan based on the specific require- 
ments of their land, their horses and their climate. This 
company has branch offices in 42 states and a home 
office in Morton, IL, so there are few regions of the 
country they aren’t familiar with. 

The barn shown here, done according to Culpeper 
County requirements, prices out at approximately $18 
per square foot if placed on a prepared site. This will 
vary dramatically according to your area’s building 
codes, climatic range and your choice of materials. 

Most of the building materials are manufactured 
by Morton’s own factories and cut for individual plans. 
This barn is shown with a finished steel exterior and 
steel wainscotting, a choice offered by professional 
barn companies that isn't as easily available to inde- 
pendent owner/builders. 


Support columns, 3 2" x 6" laminated and 
precut at factory 

12! truss and column spacing 

Stall Framing: 

12" x 12' stall wall panels 8' high, tongue-and- 
groove boards precut at factory 

Designs include solid walls, vented with air 
space between boards above 5' or solid to 
5' with И" diameter pipe grill 

24' cross partition sealing stall area from stor- 
age area 

Roofing: 

Plastisol® Coat roof steel with >" heavy duty 
Thermax Ю insulation 

2' 6" cupola with electric fan 

(3) 3' x 3! skylights with vapor barrier 

І" overhang on all sides 

Aluminum gutters 

Siding: 

Kynar® 500 finish steel siding with exterior 

steel wainscot 
Doors: 

(2) 4' x 8' sliding stall doors, 2" x 8" tongue- 
in-groove with optional grill or ventilation 
spaces 

(1) 10" x 8' Raynor® overhead door 

(1) 3068 9-lite aluminum walk- 

through door 
(1) 12' x 9' sliding wall/door 


Windows: 
(2) 4' x 3' single sliding windows w/ 
screens and shutters 
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2-STALL ADDITION TO HOUSE 


Description 


Described by owner Christa Panayo of Glendie 
Farm as suitable for senior citizens who want to take 
care of their horses themselves for as long as possible, 
this two-stall barn is attached directly to the house for 
minimal labor and maximum enjoyment. 

Christa wanted to cut her barn labor time and have 
her horses close to her as she enjoys their companion- 
ship. This functional and practical plan allows her to 
do all of her labor without hiking all over the prop- 
erty, and she can step out to give her horses a quick 
pat any time of the day or night. 

The barn was designed and built by Col. Laurence 
Gardner of Falmouth, УА, and is basically a pole barn 
with 4" x 6" posts as functional supports. Box beams 
are tied to the support poles, making the roof self- 
supporting and giving an open, airy appearance from 
inside. The rafters are on 2' centers. 

The house and two-thirds of the barn are built on 
a 4" concrete slab. You can build this barn next to any 
house plan you like with minimum modifications. Be 
sure, however, to check with your local building codes 





and insurance carrier about their fire-wall require- 
ments. It is quite likely that a two-hour fire wall will 
be called for, meaning one that can hold back the flames 
for at least two hours before burning through. This 
can be accomplished with either a wall of 8" cement 
blocks, concrete or fire-resistant lumber and two lay- 
ers of 5/8" fire code sheet rock, depending on your 
local requirements. Be sure to have this clearly under- 
stood with your building code inspectors and insur- 
ance carrier before you begin any construction. 

The third of the barn where the stalls are located 
was left with a dirt floor. Christa then had a layer of 
gravel put down, followed by 2" x 4"s set on their 


Christa Panayo has combined her home and 
horse life smoothly with this two-stall attach- 
ment to her country home. Placed on the back 
of the house, it's a low-key way to add to the 
versatility of the acreage and keep her equine 
friends close at hand. (Glendie Farm, 
Falmouth, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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edges, then a layer of 2" x 8" oak boards over the top 
to give her stalls oak floors. The 2" x 4"s arc treated, 
but the oak boards are not, as oak will cure better for 
this use if left untreated. The 2" x 4"s are set at 18- 
inch intervals with the 2" x 8"s laid across them. At 
each intersection three spiral nails were used to se- 
eure the joint. She used spiral nails so that as the horses 
walk on the floors the nails don’t work their way up- 
wards. Ring shank nails would probably be even bet- 
ter for this as they gct a good “bite” into the wood 
each time they sink. Experienced builders tell us that 
screws are your best bet to anchor the boards. What- 
ever you use, inspect fasteners periodically to ensure 
a smooth, safe surface. 

While early barns in the United States often had 
oak floors, especially in areas with German settlers 
who were used to them in the barns back in Europe, 
many horsemen today have never seen a wooden floor 
in a stall. The older the barn and the further north you 
go the more likely you are to find wooden stall floors. 
Belmont Race Track in New York has barns with 
wooden floors, and this type is quite easy to clean, 
similar to having stall mats. They аге not without 
drawbacks, of course—they can be slippery if not bed- 
ded adequately, and you must check for rot or insect 
damage over the years to prevent weak spots from 
developing. In Christa's case, she picks out the stalls 
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two or thrce times а day and сісагв up any damp bed- 
ding, swecping the damp areas completely clean be- 
forc laying dry shavings back down. 

Christa's tack room/office combination gives her 
а place to plan her activities in comfort as well as to 
store her tack without mold problems—the arca is ser- 
viced by her house’s heating and air conditioning units. 
With adjoining structures, adding the necessary 
ductwork was reasonably inexpensive during construc- 
tion. 

Next to the office/tack room is a larger area that 
servcs as a fced room and general maintenance room. 
Here she not only keeps her feed stored in an old chest 
freezer for freshness and rodent control, but her barn 
implements, hand tools and barn and garden supplies 
all stay here as well. 

Since her two horses have been together for vears 
and get along well, she uses only а half-wall partition 
bctween them. This allows them plenty of socializa- 
tion while stabled, and goes a long way toward giving 
her small barn a largcr, more open and airy look. 

There аге по skylights herc, as in her summer cli- 


Nicely finished sliding-glass windows from the 
house look directly into the stalls. (Glendie 
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mate she feels it would add heat to the small area, but 
there is a large front door, two good-size side win- 
dows and a window over the front door for light and 
ventilation. An added metal vent over the aisleway 
helps to take out the rising hot air, and individual stall 
fans keep things moving on still, hot days. Her spa- 
cious center aisle of roughened concrete was sloped to 
the outside and it doubles as her wash area. A fall of 
1" to 4" will suffice to adequately drain the area. 

Because Christa 15 retired and wanted to cut both 
the amount and difficulty of labor in keeping her 
horses, this barn arrangement has proven ideal for her 
situation. 


Materials 


Dimensions: 
36" x 24! 
Poles: 
4" x 6" set on concrete 
Framing: 
Ridge plate 2" x 8" 
Rafters 2" x 6" on 2' centers with 2" x 4" 
collars 
2" x 10" support girts run along top of tack 
room and stall front walls, bolted to outer 
front and rear walls and supported above 
by 2" by 6"s anchored to rafters 
Stall posts are 4" x 6" with 2" x 6" support 
along the top and another flat on the top 
of that. “У” supports from these are 2" x 
6" up to rafters 
Sill girt/skirt boards are 3 courses 2" x 8" 
tongue-and-groove pressure-treated lum- 
ber 


Roof: 

Эл" chip board or plywood 

15-16. felt 

215-lb. shingles 

Siding: 
T1-11 exterior ply 
Exterior doors: 

Pair 6' x 8' sliders for barn exit with galva- 
nized rollers, ТІ-11 with particle board 
attached with 1" x 2" framing on ends 

1" x 6" decorative boards on outside, and in- 
side surfaces have 12" galvanized metal 
splash board since aisleway 15 also wash 
area. Alternately, use treated lumber for 
splash area 

Trim: 

Gutters on eaves with downspouts 

Eaves 1" x 8" 

1" х 6" fascia 

1" x 2" finish boards 

Windows: 

3' x 21%" set in center of 12! increments 

Outside trim for each, 1" x 4" finished boards 

Interior trim for each, 1" x 6" rough-cut oak 
to match stalls 

Stalls: 

Inside stalls 1" x 6" rough-cut green oak with 
2" x 6" cap on front of divider walls. Stall 
divider is central 4" x 4" with 1" x 6" lum- 
ber stacked on either side, 2" x 6" cap. 
Walls approx. 4' 4" high with no upper ог 
front grills or restraints 

Tack Room: 

Studs 2" x 4". TI-11 on aisle side and in tack 
area, storage area unfinished. Tack room 
faced top and bottom with finished І" x 
4"s 
































Тһе closed doorway (through a fire-resistant 
door) leads directly into the house, while the 
door with a side glass panel opens into a 
combination tack room-office that contains the 
hot-water heater for the house and barn. Due 
to its close proximity to the house, this area is 
serviced by the heating-air conditioning sys- 
tem for the house, helping Christa preserve 
her tack and other leather goods. (Glendie 
Farm, Falmouth, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


The simple storage and feed room beside the 
tack room contains a mouse-proof feed bin—a 
retired chest freezer. Plentiful horseshoe hooks 
on the walls keep sundries off the floor and 
washed-out buckets can dry out on the feed- 
bintop. (Glendie Farm, Falmouth, VA) Photo 
by M. F. Harcourt. 
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4-STALL WITH RUN-IN SHEDS 


Description 


Between the first and second editions of this book, 
Capt. and Mrs. Douglas Williams moved from Chesa- 
peake, VA, to the rolling farmland of Surry County, 
VA. Designed by the Williamses and one of this book’s 
authors, their new barn was built by Bryant Sherrill 
of Chesapeake, VA, who also made invaluable sug- 
gestions and modifications. Reviewing the ideas that 
cropped up іп the first edition of this book, they incor- 
porated a number of them into a low-maintenance barn 
that saves on footsteps, ladders, storage and resources. 

Combining the formal stable area with run-in sheds 
under the same roof has been effective in saving build- 
ing materials (shared back and side walls) and daily 
maintenance. Rather than hiking far afield to drop hay 
in sheds spread over the 20 acres of Chestnut Hill, the 
barn provides a one-stop arrangement. Doug Williams 
can drop hay into the stalls from the overhead loft, 
kick a bale out the end door and just carry it around 
the corner to the run-in sheds, each of which services 
a different field. Like an octopus, the surrounding pas- 
tures reach alongside one another to meet at the barn/ 
shed combination. 

Their horses are used for foxhunting throughout 
the winter, turned out during the day and in at night. 
In the summer the horses are off work, turned out at 
! night and in during the day as heat and flies dictate. 
The fencing throughout the facility is Gallaher New 
Zealand stainless steel wire with a У" polyethylene 
woven Strip along the top. 

To avoid the "1,000-pound termite" effect of horses 
| loose by the building, each wooden corner is edged 
| with metal stripping. A pre-formed, heavy gauge strip 
| fastened with screws is your best bet. No gutters or 
drain pipes lead into the pastures, as the Williamses 
| felt a concentrated stream into the sandy soil would 
| lead to erosion, so the roof drains off into a pea-gravel 
| strip that surrounds the barn. To prevent rainfall from 
| dripping into the seams of the plywood siding, a plas- 
| tic drip-edge was installed where each sheet meets ап- 
| other horizontally. An 18-inch cornice was also built 
| onto the north and south ends of the roof. 

The stable area is surrounded with a white three- 

| rail fence separating the barn from the house and 
| grounds. To keep dogs safely enclosed, a strip of elec- 

AM м” webbing runs between the two bottom 
boards. 


For afternoon shade in the largest run-in, which 
faces west, a 6' x 12! sheet of agricultural shade cloth 
was hung across the opening. It is weighted at the bot- 
tom with a section of 2" x 4" that is attached only to 
the cloth, not to the door frame, so that it can easily 
tear free if a horse 15 cast. 

Grooming is handled in the stalls by choice, and 
no formal wash area was planned, as bathing the horses 
Is not a frequent requirement for these foxhunters. In- 
stead an electric outlet is near each stall for quick vacu- 
uming of cach horse, and a small electric water heater 
in the feed room provides quick sponge-baths for touch- 
up work. Nine outdoor-type double outlets are placed 
throughout the barn's stall and work areas for fans, 
clippers, vacuums, etc. The lighting is centered over 
each partition and the end stalls each have a fluores- 
cent fixture against the outside wall, so grooming, clip- 
ping and tacking up can take place with no shadows. 

Stall lights and work area lights are on separate 
switches. Obviously, lighting and electricity are pri- 
ority items here, mostly because foxhunting is a win- 
ter sport, with plenty of early morning and late after- 
noon preparation and wrapping-up time that has little 
sunlight available. 

Instead of leaving the aisle behind the stalls as an 
open storage/walkway, a pair of smaller rooms pro- 
vide narrow but perfectly functional fced and tack stor- 
age areas. Since the management tools and saddlery 
require wall storage, the combination of smaller rooms 
and an access hallway doubles the number of walls 
available to hang things on. A built-in counter and 
cabinets in the small tack room take further advan- 
tage of wall space. 

For the Williams's loft, years of climbing vertical 
ladders made a gentle staircase an attractive and safer 
idea. Now rather than storing only hay, which gets 
there via a movable electric conveyor, the loft can serve 
as general storage or even be converted to an apart- 
ment some day. The space taken up by the stairs, a 4 
x 13" section of the work area, serves as well with 
under-stair storage or dog house and the wall of that 
area provides yet another place to hang a pitchfork, 
halters or whatever. The loft itself is made more use- 
ful by use of a knee wall, which raises the roof an- 
other 4 feet and reduces bumped heads dramatically. 

The 12' x 12' stalls have the 2" x 4" wood/sand 
floor grid described elsewhere in this book, with 45 2" 
x 4"s set on 16" to 18" of rough construction sand and 
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crushed rock between the boards. Each grid was made 
at a cost of approximately $120 and bedding is placed 
directly on top, no rubber matting needed. To further 
ensure a fresh barn, a cup of an aluminum sulfate prod- 
uct called “Sweet PDZ” is sprinkled in each stall peri- 
odically to eliminate ammonia odors. 

Topping off the whole picture 1s a large cupola, 3 
feet on a side with a steeply pitched and curving roof 
evocative of the grandstands at the Kentucky Derby 
site on Churchill Downs. As this barn was built to 
stand within 100 feet of a restored 1700s home, main- 
taining a consistent, complementary style was impor- 
tant. The barn and house are in the same colors, using 
not paint but a pigmented oil stain. 


Materiais 


Dimensions: 

36' x 48 
Poles: 

6" x 6" pressure-treated posts 
Framing: 

Sills and plates 2" x 10" pairs 

Rafters 2" x 6" on 16" o.c. 

Joists 2" x 10" 

Stalls: 

2" x 8" tongue-and-groove partitions to 4", 

metal pipe grid 3" о.с. above 
Roofing: 

Fiberglass shingle, vented along western face 

with 5 metal static ventilators 
Siding: 

T 1-11 siding with plastic “Z” strip at horizon- 

tal junctures 
Trim: 

16" fascia extension with 2" x 4" support un- 

der front overhang 
Doors: 

Front stall doors, 4' x 7' swinging Dutch doors, 
top sections 4' x 3" for broad, solid ap- 
pearance and scale complementing house 
style 

Heavy-duty strap hinges, sliding bolt latch at 
top and kick latch at bottom 

Inside stall doors, 4' x 8' sliders with pipe grid 
section, hardware purchased as расКарс 
through DT Industries, Inc. 

End door, north, 6' x 8' sliding with 2" x 4" 
block frame for horse-stopper bar to drop 
into 

End door, south 32" x 80" standard solid exte- 


rior with 2" x 4" horse stopper swinging 
from bolt into right side frame, setting into 
site-built 2" x 4" bracket on left side frame. 
If this is to be a high traffic door, use a 
36" width for equipment access 

Floors: 


Stalls have 45 2" x 4"s set on edge over sand | 


with crushed rock filler 


Work areas have 4" concrete floor with rough- | 


ened surface 
Loft has two layers, offset, of Уз" plywood 
Windows: 





. № 
Three standard 27" x 45" double-hung win- | 


dows, two facing into run-in stalls, one 
from tack room to south side. 34" electri- 


тә. 


a 


cal conduit pipes used for bars on exteri- . 


ors, set in 2" x 4" framing 
Lighting: 


8' double fluorescent fixtures throughout stalls, | 
work areas and two in loft. Switches . 


placed at each end of barn. 

9 double electrical outlets 

5 halogen floodlights on exterior corners 

Water: 

Frost-free hydrant feeds hose reel in work area 
to service stalls and nearby field waterers 

Quick-recovery hot water heater, Arbitron 
110у, 4-gallon capacity, serves feed, tack 
cleaning and spot washing needs 
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Combining comfortable stalls with large and 
small run-in sheds under one roof, this moder- 
ately sized barn saves on materials, resources 
and horsekeeping time. (Chestnut Hill, Spring 
Grove, VA) Photo by D. A. Williams 





This north end view shows off the traditional 
design of the cupola along with the repeated 
“Х” motif carried from the stall doors to the 
large end slider and the cupola sides them- 
selves. Also visible is a small enclosure beside 
the large sliding door that houses a fire extin- 
guisher, one of several in the barn. The gate 
visible at far right leads to the pasture areas, 
which meet the sheds along the barn's west 
side. (Chestnut Hill, Spring Grove, VA) Photo 
by N. W. Ambrosiano. 
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The south end of the barn houses а run-in 
shed, used now for general storage, and 
shows the barred window to the tack room and 
the access door to the central work area. Bars 
across both the walk-in door and the loft door 
above prevent people or horses from wander- 
ing through when the doors are open. (Chest- 
nut Hill, Spring Grove, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 
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Standing іп the large run-in shed with its 
shade-cloth screen, this mare enjoys some 
time out of her stall. Note the thin white strand 
extending from the door frame at right, which 
is the divider wire between two pastures. Such 
webbed electric wire options allow visible 
barriers that are easy to move back and forth 
across a large field for grazing management. 
(Chestnut Hill, Spring Grove, VA) Photo by N. 
W. Ambrosiano. 
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Тһе staircase provides safe access to the 
loft for varied needs, and by enclosing the 
area beneath it a useful storage area is 
created. At this barn the resident mastiff 
pair uses that area for their dog house, 
wandering upstairs to use the loft doorway 
as their observation post. (Chestnut Hill, 
Spring Grove, VA) Photo by N. W. 
Ambrosiano. 


Liberal use of grillwork throughout the stall 
area offers good ventilation and light. Note 
the smooth door latch arrangement, made 
safe by pre-purchased door latches that 
operate a catch in the roller assembly 
above. No projecting pieces are near the 
door edge. On each stall door a home- 
made blanket rack is placed, made from 
electrical conduit and wooden end pieces. 
The projecting saddle rack to right of 
center is a trimmed, stained 4" x 4" with a 
hook attached, looped through a screw 
eye іп the door. It can be turned and hung 
almost flush with the door when not 
needed. (Chestnut Hill, Spring Grove, VA) 
Photo by М. W. Ambrosiano. 
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RED BRICK BARN 


Description 


This stunning red brick barn was built exclusively 
for Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Dyke of Rockville, VA, by 
O. Earl Hayes of Richmond, VA. Mr. Hayes, a long- 
time friend of the Dykes, wanted to build a barn that 
would complement the home he had constructed for 
them. 

With 24 acres of land at their disposal, the Dykes 
decided to build the home on one 12-асге section and 
place the barn and pastures on the other 12. This 
cinderblock with red-brick exterior barn has coin cor- 
ners and jack arches to match the home and 15 so well- 
built and attractive that it could easily be turned intoa 
handsome home in the future. Retired parents, grown 
children or others could convert the shell with very 
little trouble. While the initial investment in such a 
facility is large, its number of potential future uses 
can help compensate for the initial expense. 

Mr. Hayes chose a design from tlie farm where he 
rode horses as a child, then added amenities reflecting 
modern advances. Ample ventilation flows through the 
wide windows and doors, and the overhead loft aets 
as a massive ridge vent. The combination of 
cinderblock and brick walls gives a cool interior in 
Summer and helps hold interior heat from the horses 
in the winter. Masonry walls should be sealed to re- 
duce moisture. Footing throughout the building is blue- 
stone chips, and the walls were finished in rough-cut 
oak to shield the horses from the hard einderblocks 
and to offer an attractive interior. 

Many horsemen find that a wooden wall over brick 
or cinderblock is helpful in protecting a kicking horse 
against capped hocks, skinned joints and even pos- 
sible fractures. While nothing short of full padding 
will protect every horse, steps such as wooden shield- 
ing can make solid walls more forgiving. 

Access to the loft area is by a staircase, rather 
than a simple vertical ladder. For general safety, as 
well as convenience, this is an excellent item to plan 
for and makes your loft far more versatile for general 
storage. 


Materials 


Dimensions: 

65028. 1. 

Outer walls are 6" cinderblocks with 4" red 
brick covering. Should have 1" air be- 
tween, adequate durowall and vertical re- 
inforcing bars 

Interior Framing: 

Poles: А combination of 6" x 6" and 4" x 6" 
interior supports set 12' on center, sitting 
on 24" x 24" concrete footers 

Loft floor joists are 2" x 10" set 16" o.c. sup- 
ported by a 12" x 12" wood beam on 6" x 
6" posts with concrete footers 

Garage door openings are framed with 2 2" x 
4" jacks to support the paired 2" x 10" 
boards that form the header 

Loft Floor: 
уд" plywood sheeting 
Roofing: 
№" plywood with roofing felt and 240 Ib. 
shingles to mateh the home 
Exterior: 
4" red brick over 6" cinderblock 
Trim: 

Coin corners, jack arches over windows and 
doors. Gutters on eaves with downspouts 
all around building, including rear stor- 
age shed 

Exterior doors: 

10 garage doors at each end. For best fire 
safety do not usc overhead, rolling garage 
doors. Use standard sliding or swinging 
doors. 

Windows: 
Stall level, 3' x 3' with shutters 
І обізІсусі 2 F3 2" 

Interior: 

Stalls: finished in rough-cut oak І' x 6" 

Tack room: paneled with T1-11 plywood over 
insulation, floors ?4" plywood with vinyl 
tile 

Office: birch paneling over sheetrock and in- 
sulation, floors Ул" plywood with vinyl tile 














Solid, simple and elegant, this brick barn 
combines ample space for horses, storage 
and equipment with a raised loft area and 
attached tractor shed off the back. (Miriam 
and Douglas Dyke, Rockville, VA) Photo by M. 
Ғ. Harcourt. 





From the well-finished appearance, including a 
side door with carriage lamps, it’s evident that 
this barn could go on їо a second life as а 
family home. (Miriam and Douglas Dyke, 
Rockville, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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The rear view shows the roomy equipment | | 
storage area, 16 feet deep, that can | 
accommodate tractors, mowers, jumps ! 
and more. The far right bay has been 

framed in to provide lockable, secure 

storage for valuable items or things that 
need more weatherproofing. (Miriam and i 
Douglas Dyke, Rockville, VA) Photo by М. 

F. Harcourt. 


the barn gives access to tractors and 
support machinery, plus plenty of light 
and air. Also visible in this shot is the “X” 
framing across the front of each stall 
which is not only attractive, but secures 
the vertical lumber from loosening up іі 
kicked. (Miriam and Douglas Dyke, 
Rockville, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 





| 
Тһе garage-type doorway at each end of | 
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Early in construction: Here you see the Walls are up, with one end even bricked in, 
cinderblocks going up doorways and windows and now the rafters are in place and the cen- 
ready for sills and supporting members for the tral hay loft area’s been set up. (Miriam and 
bricks to come above. (Miriam and Douglas Douglas Dyke, Rockville, VA) Photo courtesy 





Dyke, Rockville, VA) Photo courtesy of M. Dyke. of M. Dyke. 
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Before the plywood's laid for the roofing, the 


framing of the equipment lean-to must start. 
Notice that the pitch of its roof varies from that 
of the main building, in order for the front edge 
to be high enough for a working clearance. 
(Miriam and Douglas Dyke, Rockville, VA) 
Photo courtesy of M. Dyke. 
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Last, besides the trim work and inside stalls, 
comes the roofing for both the main barn and 
the loft area. (Miriam and Douglas Dyke, 
Rockville, VA) Photo courtesy of M. Dyke. 
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AS DOWNSTAIRS POUBLE | 
AISLE AND OPEN ARCHED DOORS — > 
ABOVE STALIS 46° WIDE, 7 HIGH 
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ROUND BARN 


Description 


Round barns, no matter where they're found, are 
always attention getters. This handsome model was 
designed with indoor jumping in mind. Owner Mrs. 
Jeffrey Babcox rode a circle of jumps in her field to 
get the size she preferred, then had her father, Mr. John 
Breeden, sketch out the basic idea. Working with 
Upperville Barns of Upperville, VA, he planned an 
inner circle of stalls with an outer exercise ring of blue- 
stone chips that is over 90 feet in width and has plenty 
of headroom for a rider. An aisleway pierces the stall 
circle, allowing service areas (tack, feed, etc.) to be 
centrally placed and a storage/viewing area above the 
service circle. 

Besides providing exercise room, the design al- 
lows a bit of privacy іп a small boarding operation, as 
horses are distributed outward around the circle di- 
minishing the visual impression of an aisle full of ani- 
mals being groomed or,handled. The central tack/feed/ 
washing area makes a warm, friendly core to the op- 
eration, giving riders the option of community time in 
the center or more privacy out by the stall doors. 

While the model shown is built with wooden sup- 
port columns and rafters, there are a number of ways 
to construct the roof system, including steel girders or 
acombination of metal and wood, depending on what’s 


available in or recommended for your arca. As with 
most round barn designs, this 15 not really a perfectly 
round building: It is built as a circle of 10-foot pan- 
cls, thus allowing usc of regular flat lumber and stock 
windows. The stalls vary widely in their sizes, with 
none being square and some having a rear wall as short 
as 6 feet paired with а 10- ог 12-foot front wall. 

It is imperative that, should you decide to build a 
structure such as this one that has a unique roof de- 
sign, you scek professional help in designing and build- 
ing a structural roof support systcm that will not only 
support itself but also whatever your climate condi- 
tions may throw at you. 


This magnificent barn houses 18 horses and 
allows a circle of jumps around its covered 
exercise track. An inviting central service area 
features tack and feed rooms and a wash stall, 
and a central aisle with doors at either end 
adds to the ventilation and ease of use. This 
structure was developed and erected by 
Upperville Barns of Upperville, VA. 

(Mrs. John Breeden, Amy and Jeffrey Babcox, 
Warrenton, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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Because we feel that the roof support system сап Feed Room: 8'x 12' with concrete floor, same 
be done in several ways—all of which demand profes- walls as stalls | 
sional design and installation to be done correctly— Tack Room: 17' x 12' with sink and commode | 
we've not put a blueprint of this barn’s support sys- sectioned off, concrete floor finished in vi- 
tem in the book. пу! tile, walls done as stalls, with panel- | 
Talk with your architect or builder as to the best ing or sheetrock | 
way to build this barn for your area. Need we reiter- Track/Aisleway: 12' wide, bluestone chipped + 
ate the necessity of working with local inspectors and footing, with free overhead clearance from 
codes in every phase? While expensive to build, this exterior wall to first interior stail support 
barn may have a place in the industry or at least in pole. To withstand high traffic on the 
many of our dreams. track, underlay 1" of bluestone with 4" 
| of gravel 
Materials 
Even with the curvature of the walls in this 
Dimensions: round barn, doors can be constructed to 
Diameter 95" 6", circumference 3017 present no problem in allowing access to 
Exterior. | equipment, even а tractor and manure 
Walls: 3 courses of 8" cinderblocks set on spreader combination. Each of the two sec- 
12" x 16" concrete footers with wooden tions of the sliding doors is hinged, allowing 
work auare them to follow the curved track of the walls. 
Outer framing: 4" x 6" posts with 1" x 8" (Mrs. John Breeden, Amy and Jeffrey Babcox, 
finished boards lapped for a 6" expo- Warrenton, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
sure 
Trim: d 


1" x 8" soffits 


allow gradual runoff. Use perforated 
ріре with 1" to 8' fall under gravel for 
more drainage 


1" x 6" fascia M 
No gutters—gravel layers beside building 
Building sits on crown of hill for ease of con- i 


struction and good drainage = 
Doors: 2 double sliders 10' each to match 
exterior 
Roof: 


и" CDX plywood 
15-Ib. roofing felt 
fiberglass shingles = 
Interior: N 
Stalls: 18 stalls varying from 14' x 14' to 10' 
х 12" with bluestone floors 
4" x 4" brace posts set on 14" x 18" con- 
crete footers placed at varying inter- 
vals due to round shape and unique 
interior layout. 
Walls: 2" x 6" tongue-and-groove, 53" high 
with iron grill on all sides. 
Stall doors 4' wide sliders, 2" x 6" tongue- 
and-groove, grill above 53" level. 
Wash ри: 9' x 12' with roughened (barn broom 
finish) concrete floor, same walls as stalls 
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Тһе service area is well-lit and offers a ladder 
for access to a small observing or storage 
deck over the central core of stalls. Photo by 
M. F. Harcourt. 





The spacious aisle is over 90 feet in diameter, 
lit all the way around by sliding windows, 
shown, and plenty of large double-bulb fluo- 
rescent fixtures set between the rafters. As 
apparent here, the barn could be quite busy 
with horses being tacked up at each stall, and 
yet there would be no visible crowding. Stan- 
dard sliding doors and fixtures are used 
throughout. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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A bewildering array of rafters, beams and 
plates criss-crosses the upper reaches of the 
barn. The narrow grid of railings at top center 
surround the flooring of the “conning tower” or 
second layer on the cake. Ventilation fans are 
visible hanging from one beam. Photo by M. 
F. Harcourt. 
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10” DOOR, 


CIRCUMFERENCE = 301 ' 
DIAMETER: 95 6" 
1/16 7: 1" 
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9 REMODELING 





If you have bought land with older buildings al- 
ready on it, you have the choice of remodeling or pull- 
ing things down. А discriminating eye that's open to 
opportunities is most useful here—even if the prop- 
erty was sold with buildings termed horse facilities, 
there's no guarantee these structures are safe or sen- 
sible for your horses. 

Even old cow barns with 50 years of thickly lay- 
ered "history" can be useful though, if you look things 
over as a possible starting point for a run-in shed, a 
tack room or even the core of a larger structure. Basi- 
cally, you can fix up anything, given time and money, 
and your challenge is to come out ahead on both. 

Some background reading on the subject of his- 
toric barns may also help develop your eye for what 
to value and what to bulldoze. Three excellent books 
on the subject exist which will hone your perception 
of interesting old-fashioned barn construction and de- 
sign, so you can see worthy barns as the art form they 
are. An Age of Barns, by Eric Sloane (NY, Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1967) is one with lovely, detailed drawings 
of the tools, parts and completed buildings created by 
the early European settlers in North America. Two 
coffee-table books with large color plates are Barn: 
The Art of a Working Building, by Endersby, Green- 
wood & Larkin апа The Barn: A Vanishing Landmark 
in North America by Eric Arthur and Dudley Witney 
(M. F. Feheley Arts Company Limited, Ontario, 1972). 

Factors in a building’s remodeling potential include 
the following: 


Few leaks іп the roof 

Little or no water damage to rafters or supports 
Straight roof lines 

Straight side walls 

Limited rot in main support structures 

Location suitable or at least reasonable for the new 
use 

Estimated cost of remodeling less than cost of new 
structure 


There are some structures that because of their 
historic or sentimental value warrant remodeling at 
almost any cost. But this 16 a personal decision with 
variables far beyond simple horsekeeping principles. 
Given a historic edifice with a distinct propensity for 
falling 1n a heap, perhaps you can develop alterna- 
tives: 


• Save the unique parts of the building, such as hand- 
hewn rafters, pegged posts or weathered doors, sid- 
ing and hardware, and incorporate them into a new 
building. This “new from old” technique is won- 
derfully effective and will kecp a new barn in an 
older area from appearing out of place. Some old 
properties have scrap heaps with wonderful trea- 
sures hidden away that can give your new place 
infinitely more character. Line your tack room 
walls or grooming area with weathered siding, lay 
an antique door over a strong new frame or save 
old bricks for a handsome path to your tack or 
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feed room doorway. 


* Prop up an old building shell with some solid fram- 
ing and turn it into a fine run-in shed. Check care- 
fully for old nails, wire or other hardware embed- 
ded in the wood or soil around the building before 
you turn your horses out through, as they're sure 
to find the most harmful ones in record time. 


Checking your old buildings for rot or disintegrat- 
ing underpinnings takes both a close look and a hands- 
on approach. With a crowbar, hammer and substan- 
tial screwdriver you can tap, poke, pry and thump your 
way through every piece of structural lumber on the 
place. Looking over foundations, sills, support posts 
and beams, walls, and rafters, check for soft, disinte- 
grating sections, dry rot or termite damage beneath 
the outer layers of wood. 

Posts showing signs of rot can be replaced by jack- 
ing up the beam immediately beside the old post, cut- 
ting it out and inserting a new, treated post in its place. 
If only a small part of the post 15 damaged, cut out the 
damage and either add a concrete base, cinderblocks 
or lap-joint a new section of post in. 

Weather or manure-damaged boards at the base 
of walls can be removed, the underlying soil dug out 
and the boards replaced with concrete footers, 
cinderblocks or pressure-treated lumber above ground 
level. Then backfill the stalls and exterior with soil or 
gravel and pack it into place firmly. If extra measures 
to ensure drainage are needed, such as French drains 
or piping, get them in place before starting the back- 
fill. Then finish with gutter, #6 gravel next to the build- 
ing, splash zones and grading. 


While you've got damaged boards off and soil dug 
out, add in electrical conduits or additional plumbing 
before you begin the finish work. And if as you re- 
move sections you uncover some additional damage, 
don't succumb to the urge to just cover it over—it will 
resurface to haunt you when you paint or pave. 

Adding to a building in a snow area, take into ac- 
count the additional stress that occurs as snow masses 
in the juncture of the two roofs. If an older, higher 
barn has a lower “L” added, be especially aware of 
the strength requirements, as snow tends to build up 
at building joints and cause roof failures. 

For interior layouts, you'll be fortunate if the sup- 
port structures are built on 12-foot centers, which 
would allow useful 12' x 12' stalls throughout. As is 
likely, you'll need to build around the support posts 
and perhaps add support posts or bearing walls into 
your new stall plan. You can work this reshuffling of 
support into the picture if you move gradually, estab- 
lishing the new support before you remove the old. 

Whether you plan to handle the project yourself 
or use a builder, an exact cost figure will be very slip- 
pery to get hold of. Whether it's in barns or homes, 
remodeling projects seem to invariably run over bud- 
get and far over time, no matter how well meaning the 
participants are. Plan to build in stages to get a better 
grip on the financial side of things and see how you re 
progressing. Builders who work on a time-and-mate- 
rials basis can be most helpful here. 

Don't overlook the potential that existing struc- 
tures may have in making vour final plan a reality. 
There just may be a diamond in the rough behind those 
weeds or bencath those 50 years of cow manure. 
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CASE STUDY: A FIRE-DAMAGED VIRGINIA BARN 


Albemarle Co. Barn Plan 


This plan shows the reworked facility that was cre- 
ated from a burned-out shell in Albemarle Co., Vir- 
ginia. A fire had destroyed the entire main section of a 
large old barn, leaving the adjoining apartment and an 
L off the main barn basically undamaged. The owners 
took advantage of the chance to restore and redesign 
the stabling, adding another L of stalls to the first. 
Working their way through the alphabet, they now have 
a handsome and extremely workable M-shaped stable 
that houses 15 horses. 


While fire destroyed the original main struc- 
ture, rebuilding that part and remodeling the 
attached section maintained the unique style 
and usability prized by both the owner and 
those working in the barn. Old is not necessar- 
ily out-of-date or unusable in a barn. Rather it 
may simply be tired, worn and in need of a 
facelift. (Albemarle Barn, Albemarle County, 
VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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In this “before” shot, the bulldozer is just 
moving in to begin removal of the heavily 
damaged main barn section. Elderly outbuild- 
ings to the right were remodeled in the repair 
phase, pulling out tons of rotted wood and 
reorganizing the stabling plan. (Albemarle 
County, VA) Photo by Fritz Brittain. 


The sight of the damaged barn is demoraliz- 
ing, but offered a chance to replace the unus- 
able section with a new piece that would 
complement the older buildings on the farm 
and throughout this historic area of Virginia. 
(Albemarle Co., VA) Photo by Fritz Brittain. 
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Неге damaged siding has been removed апа 
the lower sill, rotted out, has just been re- 
placed by a new one after jacking up the 
structure slightly. At this stage concrete footers 
could have been placed, or, as was done here, 
treated lumber could be set in place. Next, the 
area will be backfilled to provide good drain- 
age away from the barn. (Albemarle County, 
VA) Photo by Fritz Brittain. 
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To set up the overhang supports and provide a 
solid walkway in front of the old stalls, con- 
crete footers and a drainage system have been 
added. This construction is on the L attach- 
ment to the burned main barn, so a full drain- 
age system down the center of the courtyard 
was developed to avoid water seeping beneath 
the remodeled stalls. (Albemarle County, VA) 
Photo by Fritz Brittain. 
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Once the walkway edges had dried, herring- 
bone bricks were added in for attractive and 
secure footing, and the support posts for the 
overhangs were bolted to the metal anchors 
preset in the concrete. These posts are now 
resistant to wind lift, and being slightly above 
grade they are less prone to moisture damage. 
(Albemarie County) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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| CASE STUDY: A DAIRY BARN REBORN 
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| At February Farm іп Lovettsville, VA, Trip Hoffman апа Alan Van Wieren faced a major project when 
they looked over this 100-year-old dairy barn. A century’s worth of cattle had left their mark on the 
place, and only a strong vision of the barn's possibilities transformed it into a scenic and functional 
horse farm. Pulling out the milking stanchions and the tons of concrete inside provided enough room 
for stalls and decent headroom despite the usual shortage of same in cattle barns. The milk storage 
wing, far left, was transformed into office space. Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 





The sturdy old stone- 
and-frame barn 
structure provides 
historic shelter for 
horses, as well as 
phenomenal hay and 
general storage 
possibilities. The 
white door in the 
center of the loft wall 
at right slides open to 
| allow a hay truck to 

back up for direct 
loading. (February 
Farm, Lovettsville, 
VA) Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 
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CASE STUDY: BELMONT BARN FALLEN ON HARD TIMES 
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Built in the mid-1920s, this Saratoga-style barn at Brandon in Spring Grove, Virginia, had been used 
as a cattle run-in shed for 20-some years before being rescued by owners Bob and Linda Daniel. 
With many ideas of her own, Linda called on Equine Consultants, Inc., to help her think through her 
remodeling plans and offer suggestions as to additional facilities uses. 

The original eight stalls were repaired to give three working stalls, a grooming stall with rubber mats 
adjacent to a tack room with a concrete floor and three stalls for storage and expansion. 


TE 








By removing the outer walls on the back aisle, 
Linda created a full-length run-in shed serving 


her pasture. This allows her great flexibility in This battered old stallion barn had been used 

managing her horses. She can either stall for cattle for some years and had fallen into 

them or simply let them stay out full-time considerable disrepair. Owners Bob and Linda 

knowing they can seek protection from the Daniel of Surry County, Virginia, took on the 

weather as needed. task of having it rescued and restored to daily 
use on their historic Brandon Plantation. 











Support posts along the entire overhang had 
been rotted out, broken and damaged by 
years of cattle loose there, so the decision was 
made to remove and replace all of them, 
including their broken concrete bases. (Bran- 
don, Spring Grove, VA) Photo by M. F. 
Harcourt. 


With the old posts pulled and the new ones 
firmly in place, the Daniels were ready to have 
the stalls worked over. Note the unusual venti- 
lation system in this barn, small tilting windows 
at ear level on back walls and above each 
door. No stall had an outside view or of one of 
the stallions in the adjoining stalls. This is one 
of the features that made this barn perhaps 
less ideal by modern standards, but interesting 
in terms of the styles prevalent when the barn 
was built. (Brandon, Spring Grove, VA) Photo 
by М. Р. Harcourt. 











(Above Left) Taking оп the stall fronts, doors, 
lower courses of wood and sills were removed 
and the soil beneath dug out. (Brandon, 
Spring Grove, VA) Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 


(Above Right) Wood above about 3 feet was 
deemed worth saving, but sections were 
removed to allow installation of electrical 
outlets. Most of the doors were beyond repair, 
especially the bottom doors, due to rot and 
wear. (Brandon, Spring Grove, PA) Photo by 
M. F. Harcourt. 


(Left) Where both doors had to be replaced, 
the original hardware was reused unless it had 
hopelessly degenerated. Here the original 
hinges are visible on the top door, but new 
steel ones are holding the lower door. Note the 
door frame itself has been salvaged, as has 
the transom above the door. Reconstruction of 
the doors included care to reproduce the 
narrow tongue-and-groove style of the old 
doors. (Brandon, Spring Grove, VA) Photo by 
М.Е. Harcourt. 
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DEERPATH’S 2+2 PLAN 


This pair of plans shows a simple expansion of 
Deerpath Farm’s barn from an attractive two-stall with 
a shed and combined tack and feed, to a four-stall pack- 
age with a shed, center aisleway and a wash stall. Ex- 
tending the roof line into a T shape allowed the change 
of floor plan, while adding greatly to the architectural 
interest of the small structure. 
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No "before" picture exists to show the barn as 
it originally stood, but in its remodeled state 
this is clearly a more substantial structure than 
a simple two-stall. Visible to the far right is an 
open storage or run-in area with two sides 
uncovered. The window beside it gives light 
and air to the tack and feed room, and the 
standard double-hung windows with inner 
grillwork are placed on two sides of the new 
stalls. (Deerpath Farm, Charlottesville, VA) 
Photo by M. F. Harcourt. 
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Cut into a forested hillside, this is a cozy 
facility with potential for further expansion. A 
fire extinguisher is just visible inside the 

^. entranceway to the right, and an amply lou- 
vered cupola adds to the upper ventilation 
provided by the louvered loft area ai far left. 
(Deerpath Farm, Charlottesville, VA) Photo by 
M. F. Harcourt. 
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RESOURCE LIST 





The following are sources for plans, diagrams and materials noted in this book and elsewhere. 


Agway Buildings 

P.O. Box 4853 

Syracuse, МҮ 13221 
1-800-448-3400, ехі. 146 


Albemarle Bams 

2806 Bookmere Rd. 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
804-973-6319 


American Building Systems 
Division of Northern Homes 
5] Glenwood Ave. 

Glens Falls, NY 12801 
518-798-6007 


Aqua Thaw, Inc. 
1208B S. Hudson St. 
Tulsa, OK 74112 
1-800-541-7501 


Barnmaster, Inc. 
777 Gable Way 

El Cajon, CA 92020 
619-441-9400 


Barns By Gardner Incorporated 
Steve Gardner 

3833 West County Rd. 8 
Berthoud, CO 80513 
303-532-3595 


Bonanza Buildings 
(Bonanza-Umbaugh barns) 
P.O. Box 9 

West Route 316 
Charleston, IL 61920 
1-800-637-2046 


Penny and Lloyd Burger 
(garage/barn plans) 
1060 Taft Rd. 
Chesapeake, VA 23322 
804-421-3845 


Butler Rural Systems 
7400 E. 13th St. 
Kansas City, MO 64126 
1-800-328-5860 


BYB Systems, Inc. 
14 Hanover St. 
Hanover, MA 02339 
1-800-247-2767 


Cannon Ball: HNP 
(sliding door tracks) 
555 Lawton Ave. 

Box 0835 

Beloit, WI 53512-0835 
608-365-2121 
1-800-766-2825 


Chore-Time Equipment Co. 
(automatic feed systems) 
"Inple Crown" PVC fencing 
P.O. Box 518 

State Rd. 15 North 

Milford, IN 46542 
219-658-4101 


David Cooper 

(8 stall barn/house combination 
plans) 

Oldham and Seltz, Architects 
21 Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-822-9797 


Country Manufacturing Co. 
(thermal buckets, manure spreaders, 
etc.) 

P.O. Box 104 C-5 

Fredericktown, OH 43091 
614-694-9926 


D. T. Industries, Inc. 
97 Thames Rd. 
Exeter, Ontario 
Canada, NOM 153 
519-235-1445 


Equestrian Plastics 
25215 Stanford Ave. 
Valencia, CA 91355 
1-800-369-0303 


Equine Comfort 

25 Gristmill La. 
Pawling, NY 12564 
914-855-5123 


Equine Safety Surfaces, Inc. 
P.O. Box 271256 
Oklahoma Citv, OK 73137 
405-946-7699 


Equus Realty and Construction 
Haywood Hughes 

934 Durham Rd. 

Wake Forest, NC 27587 
919-562-2116 


Equustall 

9411 Burge Ave. 
Richwood, VA 23237 
1-800-448-3636 


Farnam Companies, Inc. 
P.O. Box 34820 
Phoenix, AZ 85067 
602-285-1660 


Feed Master 

331 S. River Dr., Ste. 14 
Tempe, AZ 85281 
602-968-0831 
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Fortex/Fortiflex 

(buckets, feeders, hay racks, etc.) 
G.P.O. Box 4523 

San Juan, PR 00936 USA 


Goode, Inc. 

7400 Smithfield Rd. 
P.O. Box 820793 

Fort Worth, TX 76180 
817-498-2299 


Grain Systems, Inc. 
P.O. Box 20 

E. Illinois St. 
Assumption, IL 62510 
217-226-4421 


Handi-Klasp 

1519 James St. 
Webster City, ІА 50595 
1-800-332-7900 or 
515-832-5579 


Harrison-Banks 


Architecture for the Horse Industry 


62 Clarendon St. 

Boston, MA 02116 
617-236-1876 

e-mail: hbanks@usal.com 


Humane Manufacturing Co. 
805 Moore St. 

Baraboo, WI 53913 
1-800-248-6263 


International Grating, Inc. 
7625 Parkhurst 

Houston, TX 77028 
713-633-8614 


Kraiburg Corporation 
600 W. Jackson, Ste. 580 
Chicago, IL 60606 
312-648-8804 


Lester Building Systems 
Division Headquarters 

111 2nd Avenue S. 

Lester Prairie, MN 55354-9989 
800-836-4439 


Linear Rubber Products, Inc. 
5525 19th Ave. 

Kenosha, WI 53148 
1-800-558-4040, 

in Wisconsin call collect: 
414-652-3912 


Maidware Products 
200 Milliken Dr., SE 
Newark Industrial Park 
Hebron, OH 43025 
1-800-451-3837 


Midwest Plan Service 
(Many versatile building and 
equipment plans) 
Agricultural Engineering 
122 Davidson Hall 

Iowa State University 

Ames, IA 50011 
1-800-562-3618 


Mischka Farm 

(An Age of Bams and The Barn: А 
Vanishing Landmark suppliers) 
N8246 Esterly Rd. 

Whitewater, WI 53190 

(414) 473-5595 


Morton Buildings 
P.O. Box 399 
Morton, IL 61550 
1-800-447-7436 


Nelson Manufacturing Co 
(automatic waterers) 
3049 12th St., S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52406 
319-363-2607 


Noland Manufacturing Co. 
(weatherproof waterers) 
100 East School St. 
Carlisle, ІА 50047 
1-800-247-0037 


Northwest Rubber Mats 
17900 Kennedy Dr. 

Pitt Meadows, B.C. 
Canada V3Y 171 
604-465-9944 


Peoples Pole Buildings 
29 Ene St. 

Hubbard, OH 44425 
216-534-1108 


Petersen Company 
1527 4th Avenue, S. 
Dennison, IA 51442 
712-263-2442 


Р. J. Williams Co. 

(barns) | 
Somerset, VA 22972 | 
703-832-2238 


PortaStall 

P.O. Box 1627 
Mesa, AZ 85201 
602-834-8812 


Ritchie Industries 
120 South Main 
Box 780 

Conrad, IA 50621 
515-366-2525 


Rockin J Horse Stalls 
Box 896 

Mannford, OK 74044 
918-865-3366 


Rohn Agri Products 
P.O. Box 2000 
Peoria, IL 61656 
1-800-447-2264 


Rubbermaid 

(buckets, feeders, hav racks, ctc.) 

3124 Valley Ave. 

Winchester, VA 22601 

703-667-8700 | 


Rubbertech, Inc. 

34 Water St. 
Excelsior, MN 55331 
612-470-0858 








RESOURCE LIST 


Simpson Strong-Tie (R) Connectors 
(wood connectors and fasteners) 
Northern California Office 

1450 Doolittle Dr. 

P.O. Box 1568 

San Leandro, CA 94577 

(510) 562-7775 

800-999-5099 


Steelmaster Buildings 
1023 Laskin Rd., Ste. 109 
Virginia Beach, VA 23451 
1-800-341-7007 


Upperville Barns 

Division of Northern Counties 
P.O. Box 97 

Upperville, VA 22176 
703-592-3232 


VaFaC 

(pre-fab stalls, equipment, ventila- 
tors, etc.) 

P.O. Box 7931 

Fredericksburg, VA 22404 
703-898-5425 


White House Trading Co. 
12610 LaGrange Rd. 
Louisville, KY 40245 
1-800-782-5628 


Woodstar Products, Inc. 
(stall doors, hardware) 
P.O. Box 444 

Delavan, WI 53115 
414-728-8460 


W-W Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 728 

Dodge City, KS 67801 
316-227-7111 
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anchor bolt — а bolt for securing a machine, 
structure or part to masonry or other material, also 
called an anchor rod. 


baffle board — a hinged board or panel placed іп 
a wall or eave to prevent or allow air flow, de- 
pending on its position. 


barn broom finish — roughened by the applica- 
tion of a coarse-bristled broom іп any series of 
patterns, according to preference. Lengthwise 
strokes (and a sloped surface) encourage drainage. 


batten board — a strip of wood used for nailing 
across two other pieces (as to hold them together 
or cover a crack) or a strip of wood used to 
strengthen or help seal a structure. 


bearing block — a block of material acting as a 
bearing plate. 


bluestone — often refers to 3/8" to 1/4" inch or 
less chipped stone of bluish color, used as arena or 
stall base, walkway surface, etc. Can also refer to 
any building stone of similar color. 


brace board — structural support, in this case 
bracing a padded bar against the weight of a 
breeding stallion. 


breast bar — heavy bar, chest-height on a horse, 
that prevents forward movement. Often removable 
with steel pin fasteners. 


bounce board — protective plywood sheeting 
along cinderblock wall in breeding area, softening 
the wall so mare and stallion are not abraded 
should they kick or fall against the cinderblock 
surface. 


bumper board — a padded 8" x 8" board set 
horizontally along breeding chute wall, offering a 
spacer to prevent the stallion’s right foreleg from 
being pressed against the wall during service. 


casing — wooden boards or strips used to encase 
structural and mechanical items іп the barn, often 
for appearance, more often for safety. 


cradle-like bracket — curved, iron bracket 
shaped to grip a telephone pole and welded іп a У 
configuration to a metal post or pipe. 


cheater gate — section of fence designed to slide 
out of position easily and provide a gate-like 
opening. 


collar beam — a tie beam connecting the rafters 
at a level considerably above the wall plate іп a 
roof truss. 


collar tie — a board used to prevent the roof 
framing from spreading or sagging. 


concrete footing — concrete base for post or 
pole. 
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concrete necklace -- concrete poured around the 
base of a pole or pole set in the ground. 


concrete revetted wall — walls faced with con- 
crete: 


dowel pins — a headless smooth or barbed pin 
usually of circular section fitting into correspond- 
ing holes in abutting pieces to act as a temporary 
fastening or to keep them permanently in their 
proper relative position. 


dropout rail — see cheater gate. 


fascia — a flat, horizontal part of a building 
having the form of a flat band or broad fillet. 


fascia board — a horizontal board fascia covering 
the joint between the top of a wall and the project- 
ing eaves. i 


fire stop — a member or material used to fill or 
close open parts of a structure for preventing the 
spread of fire and smoke. 


French drain — a drain consisting of an under- 
ground passage made by filling a trench with loose 
stones and covering with earth, also called rubble 
drain. 


gable-end fascia — a flat horizontal board used in 
a gable, the vertical triangular portion of the end 
of a building, from the level of the cornice ог 
eaves to the ridge of the roof. 


gable roof — a double sloping roof that forms a 
gable at each end. 


gambrel roof — a curb roof of the same section in 
all parts with a lower steeper slope and an upper 
flatter one. 


girder — a horizontal main member supporting 
vertical concentrated loads (as from beams). 


girt — a heavy timber framed into the second- 
floor corner posts as a footing for the roof rafters 
in house building or a horizontal member running 
from column to column or from bent to bent of a 
building frame or trestle to stiffen the framework 
and to carry siding material. 


grooved droppers — short posts of wood, fiber- 
glass or plastic that support sections of high- 
tensile wire fence without being set in the ground. 


gusset — a connecting or reinforcing plate that 
joins the truss members in a truss joint or fits at a 
joint of a frame structure or set of braces. 


headers — a beam fitted between trimmers and 
across the ends of tail beams in a building frame. 


hopper type opening vent — hinged boards for 
air-flow control (see baffle board). 


in-line stretchers — tightening mechanisms for 
high-tensile wire fencing, set one per wire on a 
multi wire fence and sometimes combined with 
springs. 


joist — any of the small rectangular-sectioned 
timbers or rolled iron or steel beams ranged 
parallel from wall to wall in a structure or resting 
on beams or girders to support the planking, 
pavement, tiling, or flagging of a floor, or the laths 
or furring strips of a ceiling. Also a similar timber 
supporting the floor. Or a stud or scantling about 3 
or 4 inches in section. There are binding, bridging, 
ceiling and trimming joists. 


louvered vents — an opening in a wall or ceiling 
for ventilation or cooling provided with one or 
more slanted fins to exclude rain and sun. 


metal connector plates — a metal plate that 
connects two pieces of structural lumber at a 
variety of angles. 


metal nail plate — a shaped metal plate with 
holes for nailing adjacent lumber sections together. 
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pipe fascia — a flat horizontal board made of 
pipe. 


purlin — a horizontal member of a roof bracing 
the rafters and providing framing for roof- 
sheathing materials, also may resist wind uplift 
loads and gravity loads. 


rafter — a beam that slopes from the ridge of a 
roof down to the eaves. 


rafter plate — also referred to as rafter girts if 
builder is familiar with pole barn terms. These 
support the upper ends of rafters. 


ridge — the line of intersection at the top between 
the opposite slopes or sides or a roof. 


ridge beam — a beam at the roof ridge. 


ridge girts — horizontal members running from 
pole to pole up on which the tops of the rafters sit. 


ridge plate — a plate at the roof ridge. 
ridge vent — a vent at the roof ridge. 


sash — the framework in which panes of glass or 
other usually transparent or translucent material 
are set for installation in a window or door. Also 
the movable part of a window. 


siding girts — girts used to attach siding to. 


sill — a horizontal piece (as a timber) that forms 
the lower member or one of the lowest members 
of a framework or supporting structure. Also the 
horizontal member or structure at the base of a 
window opening serving to cover the wall at the 
base of the opening. 


sill girts — girts used in a sill. 


skirt trim — a part or attachment serving as a 
rim, border or edging. 


sky belt — similar to a skylight, this band of | 
transparent or semitransparent material runs along 

the top of a wall to provide increased natural 

lighting in a building. 


soffit boards — boards used for the underside of 
a part or member of a building (as of an overhang, 
ceiling, staircase). | 


splash board — а board ог panel to protect 
against splashes. 


starter board — vertical trim pieces at exterior 
corners of building. 


stile — one of the vertical members in a frame or 
panel (as a door or sash) into which secondary 
members are fitted. 


support girt — а girt used for support. 
support poles — a pole used for support. 


tongue and groove — a joint made by the tongue 
on one edge of the board fitting into a correspond- 
ing groove on the edge of another joint. 


truss — an assemblage of beams, bars or rods 
typically arranged in a triangle or combination of 
triangles to form a rigid framework (as for sup- 
porting a load over a wide area). 


twitch sticks — small (1- or 2-foot) sticks used іп 
corner or bracing sections of a fence, used as 
handles to tighten the wires that run diagonally 
between posts and prevent posts from leaning or 
shifting. 


vertical studs — vertical support members for 
collar-tie support. 


wafer board soffits — inexpensive composite 
lumber product used under projecting rafter 
surfaces to close off eave area between the top of 
a wall and the roofing material. 
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zee flashing — metal or plastic material, z-shaped 
in cross section and run horizontally, that deters 
water and drafts from entering where two ply- 
wood or similar flat surfaces are butted against 
one another, usually on a wall. 
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Acreage, 20-22 
animals per acre, 2] 
erosion, 20 
pasture care, 20 
pesticide use, 22-23 
sloping land, 23, 26, 28, 46 
variety of grass, 21 
Advice and Information Sources, 
15-18 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, 16 
Albemarle Barns, 30, 49, 51, 65, 
75, 221-226 
American Horse Council, 21 
Announcer’s Stand, 25 
Arenas, indoor, 32-34 
climate considerations, 32 
construction of, 32-34 
footings for, 33 
insulation of, 32-33 
lighting for, 32, 34 
maintenance, of, 33 
safety, 33-34 
viewing gallery for, 34 
wall design, 33 


Babcox, Amy and Jeffrey, 213 
Barn 
builders, 16-17 
choosing a style, 13-14 
construction of, 96-111 
costs for, 94-95 
feed and hay storage, 76-81 
flooring, 67-69 
footings, 23-24 
lighting for, 58-60 
safety, 91-93 
stall design 69-76 


structures, types of, 98-99 

tack storage, 83-88 

ventilation, 60-62 

wash stalls, 88-91 

water, 62-66 

Barn plans, 112-218 

California Run-In Shed, 117- 
120 

Colorado Bank Barn, 135-140 

Convertible Barn/Garage, 172- 
175 

Eight-Horse Barn with Home 
Overhead, 162-171 

Eight- or Nine-Horse Breed- 
ing/Training Barn, 148- 
155 

Florida Sun Shed, 113-116 

Four- or Six-Horse Barn with 
Cottage Attached, 120-125 

Four-Stall With Run-In Sheds, 
199-205 

Hot Weather Barns, 176-185 

One- or Two-Horse Barn, 126- 
129 

Red Brick Barn, 206-212 

Round Barn, 213-218 

Six-Horse Show Barn, 141- 
147 

Three- or Four-Horse Simple 
Barn, 130-134 

Trailer Shed with Run-In and 
Hay Storage, 186-189 

Two-Stall Addition to House, 
194-198 

Two-Stall Manufactured Barn. 
190-193 

Virginia Run-In Shed, 121-125 

Barnmaster, Inc., 108-109 


Barns by Gardner, 135 
Bedding 
on flooring, 67 
Storage, 29-32 
types of, 32 
Bittersweet Farms, 121-123 
Brandon, 46, 49, 86, 90, 229-232 
Breaking Dawn Stables, 44 
Breeden, Mr. and Mrs. John, 213- 
214 
Breeding sheds, 34-39 
artificial insemination, 34, 38- 
39 
Breeding Farm Walk-Thru 
Safety Checklist, 35 
construction and layout, 34, 
36-37 
wash stall, 34 
Briar Patch Farm, 181-183 
Brittain, Fritz, 75 
Builders, 16-17 


Burger, Penny and Lloyd, 31, 172, 
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California Run-In Shed, 117-120 
description, 117 
materials, 117 
plans, 119-120 

СЕМ Іпс., 42 

Chestnut Hill, 66, 68, 203-205 

Clark, Andrew, 48 

Clean Water Act, 20, 28 

Closed-circuit television, 93 

Colorado Bank Barn, 135-140 
description, 135 
materials, 135-136 
plans, 138-140 

Compost from manure, 29 
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Consolidated Farm Service 
Agency, 16 
Construction of barn, 96-111 
building order list, 97-98 
exteriors, 105 
how-to’s, 98-107 
laying out your barn, 98 
manufactured-barn companies, 
107 
pole barns, 98-105 
roof load and support, 106-107 
roofing materials, 105-106 
roofs, 104-105 
step-by-step planning and 
procedures, 96-97 
types of barn structures, 98 
Convertible Barn/Garage, 172-175 
description, 172 
garage-door openings, 173 
materials, 172 
plans, 174-175 
Cooper, David and Sharon, 70, 
162-165 
Cooperative Extension Service, 
15-16, 20, 22, 29, 176 
Costs 
of barn, 94-95 
of fencing materials, 41 
Covenants, 19-20 
Cutter Ridge Ranch, 46-47, 53 


Daniel, Linda and Bob, 90, 229- 
231 
Deeds, 19-20 
Deerpath Farm, 30, 234-236 
Drainage 
of flooring, 67 
of site, 23-24, 26 
Dyke, Miriam, and Douglas, 206, 
209-212 


Eight- or Nine-Horse Breeding/ 
Training Barn, 148-155 
Andalusian, 149 
description, 148 
indoor arena, 150 
materials, 148 
plans, 151-155 

Eight-Horse Barn with Home 
Overhead, 162-171 
description, 162 


house/barn combination, 163 
insulation detail, 164 
materials, 162 
plans, 166-171 
window arrangements, 164- 
165 
Electronic security system, 70 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
20, 28 
Equipment shed, 40 


February Farm, 227 

Feed storage, 76-78 

Fencing, 16, 24, 26, 40-51 
barbed wire, 40 
cheater gate, 46 
diamond wire, 48, 50 
four-board, 41-42, 46 
gates, 47, 49 
high-tensile wire, 40-44 
installation of, 40 
maintenance of, 40-41 
materials and costs of, 41 
pass-throughs, 49 
PVC post-and-rail, 44-45 
round pens, 51-57 
rounded, 49 
rubber, 40, 42 
seven-foot post-and-board, 48 
split rail, 43 
stone walls, 50 
three-board post-and-rail, 43 
woven wire, 40-4] 

Fertilizing and reseeding pastures, 
21-22 

Fire prevention, 91-92 

Flooring, 67-69 
bedding on, 68 
drainage, 67 
matting on, 68 
types of, 67 

Florida Sun Shed, 113-116 
description of, 113 
hay rack for, 114 
materials, 113 
plans for, 115-116 

Food and Drug Administration, 22 

Four- or Six-Horse Barn with 
Cottage Attached, 156-161 
cottage/barn combination, 157 
description, 156 


materials, 156 
plans, 158-161 

Four-Stall with Run-In Sheds, 
199-205 
description, 199-200 
materials, 200 
plans, 204-205 


Gates, 46-47, 49 
Glendie Farm, 27, 49, 194-195, 
197 
Government regulations, 19-20 
Grain storage, 76-78 
Grass 
care of, 21-22 
variety of, 21 
Grooming/wash stalls, 88-9] 


Hassell Arabians, 37, 113-114, 
181 

Hay 
fire hazards, 79-80 
overhead storage, 80-81 
purchasing, 79-80 
round bales, 81-83 
sources, 79-80 
storage, 78-8] 

Hayes, O. Earl, 206 

Hoffman, Trip, 227 

Hot Weather Barns, 176-185 
California barn, 180 
cinderblock barn, 178-179, 18] 
description, 176 
materials, 176 
plans, 184-185 
pole barn, 182-183 
tile-roofed California breeding 

farm, 177 


Information sources and advice, 
15-18 

Intercoms, 92-93 

Internet sources of information, 
17-18 


Johnson, Carmen, 117 
Kafri Farm, 44 


Kindt, George, 135 
Kohler, Fred, 121 
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LaGrange Farm, 56 
Legal requirements, 19-20 
Lighting, 58-60 

electrical, 58-60 

safety, 60 

skylights and windows, 58-59 


Makarov, Helen, 130-131 
Manufactured-barn companies, 
107-111 
choosing a company, 107 
delivery, 107 
weather extremes, 109 
Manure 
compost from, 28-29 
disposal of, 22, 28-29 
parasites in, 22, 28-29 
removal from pasture, 21-23 
storage of, 28-29 
Mederos Ranch, 47 
Mike Plumb 5 Horse Journal, 69 
Morton Buildings, Inc., 190 
Munro, Jill, 48 


Natural Resources Conservation 
Service, 16, 20, 24 

Neighbors, planning considerations 
and, 26 

Nicasio Arabians, 177 


Опе- ог Two-Horse Barn, 126-129 
description, 126 
materials, 126 
plans бог, 127-129 

Online Information Sources for the 
Internet Savvy, 17-18 


Panayo, Christa, 194-196 
Paper Chase Farm, 28, 32, 86, 143 
Pastures, 20-22 
animal rotation, 21 
animals per acre, 21 
controlling weeds, 22 
fertilizing and reseeding, 21 
grass (care and variety), 21 
maintaining, 20-23 
removing manure, 21 
rotating animals, 21 
stretching your, 20-22 
weed control, 22 
Perks, Bob, 56 


Pesticide License Information, 22- 


28 


P. J. Williams Co., 126, 148-149 
Planning, full farm, 24-57 


barn choices, 13-14 
bedding storage, 29-31 
breeding sheds, 34-39 
chore time, 14 
driveway, 26 
fencing, 40-5] 
indoor arenas, 31-34 
managing the neighbors, 26 
manure disposal, 28 
number of horses, 14, 21 
propertv, 24-26 
storage, trailor/general, 39-40 
varietv of grass, 21 
Plans for, 112-218 
California Run-In Shed, 117- 
120 
Colorado Bank Barn, 135-140 
Convertible Barn/Garage, 172- 
[75 
Eight-Horse Вага with Home 
Overhead, 162-171 
Eight- or Nine-Horse Breed- 
ing/Training Barn, 148- 
155 
Florida Sun Shed, 115-116 
Four- or Six-Horse Barn with 
Cottage Attached, 120-125 
Four-Stall With Кип-Їп Sheds, 
199-205 
Hot Weather Barns, 176-185 
One- or Two-Horse Barn, 126- 
129 
Red Brick Barn, 206-212 
Round Barn, 213-218 
Six-Horse Show Barn, 141- 
147 
Three- or Four-Horse Simple 
Barn, 130-134 
Trailer Shed with Run-In and 
Hav Storage, 186-189 
Two-Stall Addition to House, 
194-198 
Two-Stall Manufactured Barn, 
190-193 
Virginia Run-In Shed, 121-125 
Plumbing installations, 62-66 
Pole buildings, 98-105, 182-183 


Preparing your site, 23 
drainage, 23 


Red Brick Barn, 206-212 
description, 206 
materials, 206 
plans, 211-212 1 
Regional Water Control Board, 20 
Remodeling, 219-236 
Dairy barn, 227-228 
Fire-damaged barn, 221-226 
Saratoga-style barn, 229-233 
Two-stall to a Four-stall, 234- 
236 
Resource List, 237-239 
Roofing materials, 80 
Roofs, 79-80 
Rotate animals, 20 
Round Bales, 81-83 
choosing, 81 
cost, 83 
feeding efficiently, 81-82 
storing, 82-83 
Round Barn, 213-218 
description, 213-214 
materials, 214 
plans, 217-218 
Round Pens, 51-57 
construction of, 53-54 
fencing for, 52 
footing materials, 55 
materials for, 52-53 
versatility of, 52 


Safety features, 91-93 

closed circuit TV, 93 

fire, 91 

intercoms, 92 

phone, 93 

security, 92 
Scott, Joe Ann, 59, 77, 156 
Security, 92 
September Farm, 178-179 
Sherrill, Bryant, 199 
Simpson Strong-Tie Co., 42-43 
Site, preparation of, 23 
Six-Horse Show Barn, 141-147 

description, 141 

materials, 141 

plans, 143-147 
Small Farms Handbook, 61, 63, 71 
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Soil Conservation Service, 16 
Sources of help, 15-16 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, 16 
Consolidated Farm Service 
Agency, 16 
Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, 15-16, 20-22, 29, 
176 
Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Service, 16, 20, 24 
Soil Conservation Service, 16 
Stall design, 69-76 
doors, 72-75 
feed bins, 76 
interior, 74-76 
salt racks, 76 
size, 69-71 
watering, 76 
State Water Resources Control 
Board, 20, 28 
Storage of . 
bedding, 29-31 
equipment, 40 
feed, 76-78 
hay, 78-81 
manure, 28-29 
round bales, 82-83 
tack, 83-88 
trailers and vehicles, 39-40 
Stover, John, 190 


Tack storage, 83-88 
Takaro, 42, 77, 79, 83-84, 149- 
150 


Tamping tool, 67 
Techfence Advanced Farm Sys- 
tems, 42 
Telephone in barn, 93 
Three- or Four-Horse Simple 
Barn, 130-134 
description, 130 
materials, 130 
plans for, 132-134 
Tioga Farm, 46, 51 
Trailer and general storage, 39-40 
Trailer Shed with Run-In and Hay 
Storage, 186-189 
description, 186 
materials, 186 
plans, 188-189 
Triple Crown Fencing, 45 
Two-acre Ranchette plan, 25 
Two-Stall Addition to House, 194- 
198 
description, 194-196 
materials, 196 
plans, 198 
Two-Stall Manufactured Barn, 
190-193 
description, 190 
materials, 190 
plans, 191-193 


Umbaugh Pole Building Co., 162- 
163 

Upperville Barns, 59, 141, 156, 
213 


Van Wieren, Alan, 227 
Ventilation, 16, 60-62 
air vents, 60-62 
cupolas, 62 
fans, 61-62 
natural, 60 
Viewing gallery, 34 
Virginia Run-In Shed, 121-125 
description, 121 
double-wall construction, 121 
materials, 122 
overhang, 122 
plans for, 124-125 


Wash stalls, 88-91 

Water, 62-66, 76 
automatic waterers, 62-63, 76 
drinking options, 27, 65-66 
frost-free hydrant, 63 
gravity-fill watering system, 

64-65 

hot and cold running water, 66 
Murdock hydrant, 65 
plumbing installations, 62-66 
rubber corner bucket, 66 

Wedgwood Farm 27, 47-48 

Weed control, 22 

Williams, Captain and Mrs. D. А. 
38, 186-187, 199 

Windchase, 31, 64, 77, 84-85 

Windfield Station, 73, 117, 180 

Working with builders, 16-17 


Zoning, 19-20 
deeds and covenants, 19-20 
government regulations, 19-20 
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Nansy VL ...orosiano is a ЕЕ and s science writer whose horsekeeping experience 

as spanned east and west coasts, the Southwest and Alaska. A graduate "A" of United States 
Pony Clubs, Inc., she has spent more than 30 years in the horse world as a foxhunter, eventer, 
instructor, іга" ^d barn manager. She has written dozens of articles for national horse 
magazines ... ;uDjects ranging from barn design to nutrition updates, safe horse transport, the 
Internet, saddle design, and veterinary advances. 








Mary F. Harcourt graduated from Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University with a B.S. 
in Animal Science and obtained her M.S. in Consulting and Curriculum Development from 
George Mason University. Her equine industry experience includes eight years with the Vir- 
ginia Cooperative Extension Service's equine programs, managing a six-hundred acre working 
cattle farm that included horses and fox hounds, and operating her own lesson, boarding, and 
training facility. Mary currently resides in Danville, Virginia, where she is Director of the 
Equestrian Studies Program at Averett College. 
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